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By  co-operation 
between  the  manu- 
facturers of  electrical 
equipment  and  the 
electric  light  and 
power  companies,  the 
cost  of  electricity  has 
been  kept  down  in  the 
years  when  most  other 
costs  have  gone  up. 
You  will  find  the  G-E 
monogram  on  the 
power  plant  equip- 
ment that  makes 
cheap  electricity  pos- 
sible and  also  on 
many  kinds  of  elec- 
trical devices  which 
give  light,  heat,  and 
power  to  industry  and 
the  home. 


The  years  of  a mother’s 
strongest  influence  are 
only  seven.  By  the 
time  a child  begins  to 
read  and  write  many 
of  his  dominant  char- 
acteristics are  formed. 

It  is  a great  thing  for 
the  future  of  a nation 
to  provide  mothers 
with  more  leisure  dur- 
ing these  few  vital  years. 

Electricity  can 
help.  A family’s 
washing  which 
used  to  consume 
a mother’s  whole 
day  can  now  be 


done  with  a G-E  motor 
at  a cost  of  VA  cts.  an 
hour.  A home  can  now 
be  swept  electrically  at  a 
cost  of  VA  cts.  an  hour. 

Dish  washing,  run- 
ning the  sewing 
machine,  cooking,  iron- 
ing— let  electricity  do 
these  routine  duties  in 
your  home.  Let  them  free 
you  for  the  supreme 
i duty  and  privilege 
, j ofbeing  with  your 

v •*  children  in  the 

fleeting  years 
.SfttgfJ  when  your  influ - 
-~L  'r£  ence  counts  most. 
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IF  YOU  ARE 
INTERESTED  IN 

Always  the  Best  in 

SHOE 

REPAIRING 

SHOE 

SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

Oberlin  Real  Estate 

It  is  Always 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 

All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 

cy 

“On  College  Street" 

Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits  Given 
Special  Attention 

SELLS 

PHONE  1 8 1 AUTO  SERVICE 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 

THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

THE  BEST  OF 

everything  in  dry  goods— ladies- 
and  childrens  wearing 

APPAREL 

HARDWARE 

at  Reasonable  Prices 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time  and  at  the 
right  prices. 

Oberlin  Hardware  Company 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 

13  South  Main  St. 
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Probably  no  teacher  on  the  Oberlin  faculty  ever  at- 
tained the  record  made  by  President  King — of  forty-six 
years’  service  with  only  one  day’s  absence 
PRESIDENT  on  account  of  illness.  This  is  particularly 

KING  notable  when  one  realizes  that  for  over 

half  this  time  he  has  carried  in  addition 
to  a teaching  schedule  in  college  and  seminary  large  ad- 
ministrative duties. 

Rational  Living  to  him  has  meant  not  only  a title  of 
a book  but  the  way  of  life.  It  has  not  been  a case  of 
trying  to  live  up  to  a book,  but  rather,  a book  grew  out 
of  his  way  of  living.  Carrying  the  heavy  load  he  has  from 
his  student  days — and  possibly  before — he  early  learned 
the  necessity  of  having  a body  and  mind  responsive  to  his 
will.  A man  couldn’t  be  six  men  in  one — philosopher, 
theologian,  teacher,  executive,  college  financier,  writer — 
not  to  mention  husband  and  father — without  a physical  as 
well  as  mental  basis  that  was  strong  and  well  guarded. 
The  vigorous,  elastic  step  has  not  come  from  heavy  eat- 
ing and  much  auto  riding  but  from  temperance  in  eating, 
daily  exercise  and  a rightful  amount  of  rest  and  sleep. 

What  Oberlin  College  already  owes  to  Henry  Churchill 
King  and  may  yet  owe  in  the  further  period  of  his  service 
only  one  who  has  been  close  to  Oberlin  these  many  years 
can  fully  realize. 

In  national  and  international  prestige  his  name  is  syn- 
onomous  with  Oberlin;  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  it 
is,  "President  King  of  Oberlin.”  His  books,  his  lectures, 
his  ideas  have  carried  the  name  and  maintained  the  repu- 
tation of  this  college  wherever  they  have  penetrated. 

Liberal,  unafraid  of  truth,  forward  looking,  staunch, 
has  been  our  leadership.  And  the  world  has  recognized 
it.  In  the  church  President  King  has 
OUT-  been  called  upon  to  fill  numerous  offices; 

STANDING  among  the  colleges  he  has  been  honored 
LEADERSHIP  by  many  degrees  and  elected  to  places 
of  leadership;  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  sought  him  to  help  solve  international  diffi- 
culties after  the  great  war;  his  books  are  standard  in  col- 
leges and  theological  seminaries  and  have  been  translated 
into  many  languages;  his  lectures  are  always  in  demand; 
his  co-workers  on  the  faculty  miss  his  presence;  and,  per- 
haps highest  tribute  of  all,  his  students  rcgratte  1 when 
trips  from  town  kept  him  from  meeting  with  them. 

In  material  weath  great  changes  have  come  to  Oberlin 
during  his  presidency.  The  acreage  of  the  campus  and 
college  property  has  more  than  doubled  as  has  also  the 
number  of  important  buildings.  The  value  of  land,  build- 
ings and  equipment  is  today  $2,703,886  as  against  $765,950 
when  he  took  the  presidency. 

The  endowment  as  shown  in  the  treasurer’s  report 
August  31,  1902,  was  $1,290,528.66.  The  treasurer  today 
places  the  figure  at  $14,216,768.50,  including  the  total  Hall 
bequest. 

Other  individuals  and  faces  have  played  a fair  share 
in  bringing  about  this  great  increase  of  wealth  but  to 
President  King  must  go  the  credit  of  leadership,  the  build- 
ing of  an  institution  worthy  of  the  great  gifts  and  the 
establishment  of  the  confidence  and  friendships  that  would 
bring  them  to  pass. 


What  a keyword  to  the  character  of  Henry  Churchill 
King  is  friendship.  It  is  that  which  has  motivated  men 
and  women  to  make  these  gifts,  the  trustees  to  loyally 
support  his  policies,  the  faculty  to  follow  unstintedly  his 
leadership,  the  alumni  to  rally  to  his  call  whenever  the 
college  needed  their  support  (as  in  the  recent  financial 
drive  )and  the  students  to  yell  “Rah,  Rah,  Prexy,”  from 
their  hearts  as  well  as  lungs. 

During  the  regime  of  President  King  the  preparatory 
department  has  been  discontinued,  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  put  upon  the  same  scholastic  standing  with  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Seminary  made  a 
graduate  school  of  theology.  Where  we  had,  when  he 
took  office  about  700  students  of  college  or  graduate  rank, 
we  now  have  over  1800  and  refuse  admittance  every  year 
to  several  hundred  more. 

The  alumni  are  not  unmindful  of  the  great  service 
given  Oberlin  by  President  King.  They  regret  his  en- 
forced absence  from  the  campus  and  will  rejoice  when  he 
returns  in  a few  weeks  to  renew  his  active  and  aggressive 
work  for  their  and  his  alma  mater. 

The  appreciation  in  the  residuary  estate  of  Charles  M. 
Hall,  one-third  of  which  he  left  to  Oberlin,  has  now  made 
Oberlin  the  wealthiest  college  in  Amer- 
WEALTH I EST  ica,  according  to  current  report,  which 
COLLEGE  probably  would  be  verified  by  college 

IN  AMERICA  treasurers’  figures.  Four  years  ago  the 
income  from  this  source  was  $84,000; 
for  this  year  it  will  amount  to  about  $300,000.  At  the 
same  time  there  has  been  increased  income  from  other 
sources,  especially  from  the  endowment  fund  pledged  by 
the  alumni  two  years  ago  and  partially  paid  in. 

For  years  she  has  had  to  borrow  from  this,  that,  or 
the  other  of  her  own  funds  to  maintain  still  other  phases 
of  her  work.  Not  until  she  is  free  of  this  octopus  will 
she  be  able  to  do  some  of  the  things  he  has  lnog  dreamed  of. 

It  is  none  too  soon,  however,  for  her  to  begin  giving 
the  most  careful  consideration  to  the  many  demands  that 
will  be  made  for  a share  of  this  income.  It  is  not  a ques- 
tion of,  can  the  money  be  spent,  but  how  wisely  spent; 
where  can  the  institution  be  best  strengthened  and  in 
what  way  the  student  best  served. 

The  action  of  the  Alumni  Council  at  its  meeting 
in  February  deprecating  the  small  interest  taken  by  the 
students  in  such  work  as  was  formerly 
PUBLIC  sponsored  by  the  literary  societies  and  a 

SPEAKING  desire  to  see  this  revived  on  the  campus 
GROWS  should  receive  serious  thought  by  faculty 
and  students.  The  department  of  public 
speaking  as  shown  elsewhere  in  this  issue  has  made  a 
marked  advance  in  the  past  year.  An  increasing  number 
of  students  evidently  desire  training,  as  double  the  usual 
number  have  elected  the  subject.  The  inauguration  of  the 
Olds  and  Patterson  contests  and  the  renewed  interest  in 
debate  indicates  that  some  force  or  forces  are  at  work 
for  the  rebuilding  of  those  interests  that  were  at  one  time 
paramount  in  the  life  of  the  students.  The  department 
of  public  speaking  should  be  thoroughly  supported  in  its 
leadership  in  this  matter. 
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TO  WHOM 

IT  MAY  CONCERN 

J 

A HAPPY  MAN 

I have  found,  I think,  a happy  man — a man,  I mean, 
who  knows  that  he  is  happy,  for  unless  one  tastes  one’s 
happiness,  it  is  not  perfect.  When  Rupert  Brooke  -was 
in  this  country  several  years  ago,  he  was  a good  deal  in- 
terested, being  a poet,  in  our  capacity  for  high  enjoy- 
ment, and  he  took  a gloomy  view  of  it.  In  American  life, 
he  said,  “ exhilaration  and  depression  take  the  place  of 
joy  and  suffering.”  He  said  this  of  the  American  man  of 
affairs,  in  particular,  but  I fear  he  thought  it  of  all  of 
us.  This  is  the  perhaps  extreme  view  of  a highly  sensi- 
tive mind  that  considers  all  things  in  the  light  of  the 
imagination  and  the  emotions.  It  is  also  the  view  of  an 
older  civilization  than  ours — steadier,  less  restless,  pro- 
founder. But  we,  who  fancy  that  we  know  ourselves 
better  than  any  foreigner,  however  sensitive,  can  know 
us,  should  probably  not  accept  this  judgment.  Is  it  not 
conceded,  we  ask,  that  we  are  the  people  in  the  world 
richest  in  good  nature,  friendliness,  expansiveness?  And 
are  not  these  signs  of  happiness?  Not  certainly,  I suppose. 
They  may  be  only  signs  of  the  exhilaration  of  ■which 
Rupert  Brooke  spoke.  As  I look  about  among  my  ac- 
quaintances, I do  not  find  many  that  seem  to  me  assur- 
edly happy.  They  are  busy,  active,  engrossed  in  their 
work,  merry  at  times,  but  not  clearly  and  unmistakably 
happy.  I am  aware  that  each  heart  knoweth  its  own 
happiness,  as  well  as  bitterness,  and  we  may  all  be  hap- 
pier than  we  look.  But  I doubt  it. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  man  of  whom  I am 
thinking  is  less  happy  than  he  looks  or  than  he  professes 
to  be.  But  he  has  the  marks  of  happiness.  I don’t 
know  him  well.  I have  merely  encountered  him  in  my 
travels  now  and  then,  but  he  has  talked  to  me  very 
freely.  I have  observed  him,  watched  his  ways  with 
other  people  and  other  people’s  ways  with  him,  and  I am 
persuaded  that  he  is  happy  and  that  he  knows  it.  There 
is  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  be.  He  has  been 
engaged  for  twenty-eight  years — since  he  was  nineteen 
at  dull,  hard,  monotonous  work,  work  that  I should  re- 
gard as  unmitigated  drudgery.  But  as  the  years  have 
gone  by  he  has  advanced  a little,  and  now  he  occupies  a 
post  of  some  small  responsibility  in  the  company  that 
employs  him.  He  has  a certain  authority  over  the  other 
workmen,  and  he  told  me,  not  long  ago,  how  he  had  ob- 
tained it.  “All  my  life  from  my  boyhood,”  he  said,  “ I 
have  tried  to  remember  that  there  are  always  two  sides 
to  every  question.  When  trouble  came  up  between  the 
men  and  the  company,  I did  my  best  to  see  the  situation 
from  the  other  fellow’s  point  of  view.  After  a while,  the 
‘local’  put  me  on  a kind  of  arbitration  board  for  the  set- 
tlement of  such  difficulties,  and  hundreds  of  cases  went 
through  my  hands.  As  my  boy  grew  up  and  entered  high 
school,  1 talked  over  many  of  these  cases  with  him  and 
often  took  his  advice.  And  every  time  I had  the  chance, 
I impressed  upon  him  the  importance  of  seeing  always 
both  sides  of  the  question — of  trying  to  be  just.  I his 
boy  he  sent  to  the  state  university  out  or  his  modest 
resources  and  kept  him  there  until  he  had  obtained  a 
technical  degree.  At  graduation,  three  years  ago,  the  boy 
secured  a “job"  with  a great  industrial  company,  married 
— “ the  finest  girl  in  the  world,”  his  father  says  and  has 


now  a position  somewhat  similar  to  his  father’s,  a posi- 
tion that  involves  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  between 
the  workmen  and  their  employers.  “ ‘And  Dad,’  he  wrote 
me  the  other  day,  said  my  friend,  ‘ I owe  it  to  the  train- 
ing I had  at  home.’  ” 

Doesn't  it  sound  musty  and  mid-Victorian?  But  there 
is  worse  to  follow.  My  friend  has  a daughter,  and  she, 
too,  is  to  be  married  to  a fine,  up-standing,  thrifty,  hard- 
working boy.  “And  I said  to  my  wife  the  other  day, 
‘Aren’t  we  the  fortunate  people?  ’ ” My  friend  also  has 
a brother,  who  went  to  California  some  years  ago  and 
made  a great  deal  of  money.  “ I was  seven  years  older 
than  he  and  looked  after  him  when  he  was  a little  fellow 
and  he  has  never  forgotten  it.  He  was  always  a great 
one  for  taking  chances.  I wasn’t.  So  when  he  went  West, 
he  told  me  that  if  he  ever  saw  a good  opening  he  would 
send  for  me.  Well,  four  our  five  years  ago,  he  telegraphed: 

‘ Sell  everything  and  come,  I’ve  got  a big  opening.’  But 
my  wife  wasn’t  well  and  I couldn’t  go.  A man  who  vis- 
ited him  last  winter  told  me  that  my  brother’s  business 
is  worth  a million  dollars.”  In  all  this  there  is  no  sign 
of  discontent,  no  envy  of  his  brother’s  prosperity,  and  no 
great  desire  to  share  it. 

I hope  1 am  not  producing  the  impression  that  my 
friend  is  spineless  and  flabby,  without  ambition  or  en- 
ergy. He  is  really  a strong,  hearty,  wholesome  creature, 
looking  ten  years  less  than  his  age,  with  vigor,  quiet  vigor, 
written  all  over  him.  He  has  a friendly  smile  that  no 
one  could  resist,  and  I observe  that  everyone — for  he 
“ knows  everyone,”  as  we  say — returns  it.  The  other  day, 
one  of  the  men  under  him,  seeing  me  talking  with  him, 
came  up  to  me  after  he  had  left  and  said,  “ He  seems  to 
be  in  good  spirits  today.”  “ He  is  always  in  good  spirits, 
isn’t  he?”  I replied.  “Yes,”  he  answered,  with  a delight- 
ful non-sequitur , “ he  has  always  treated  me  square.” 

Well,  there  is  my  picture  of  a happy  man.  “O  happi- 
ness, our  being’s  end  and  aim!  ” wrote  one  of  the  wretch- 
edest  men  that  ever  lived,  the  poet  Pope.  But  it  is  very 
certain  that  happiness  was  never  the  conscious  “ end  and 
aim  ” of  my  friend’s  being.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  attained 
by  seeking  it.  He  was  bent,  like  thousands  of  others,  on 
having  a family,  providing  for  it,  giving  his  children  a 
good  start  in  life,  doing  his  work  as  well  as  he  could, 
laying  up  a little  money  for  his  old  age,  being  friendly 
and  helpful  and  sympathetic  and  just.  And  lo,  he  found 
happiness  along  this  dusty  and  unexciting  road.  He  lived 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  harvest  of  his  days  is  happi- 
ness. What  a mysterious  thing  is  life!  How  impossible 
to  order  It  or  to  foresee  the  results  of  what  we  do!  “Man 
never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest,”  cried  Pope  again. 
But  this  man  has  found  something  like  blessedness.  It 
is  not  the  “ perfect  joy  ” of  Francis  of  Assisi.  It  has  no 
heights.  1 think,  no  ecstacy.  Much  less  is  it  the  joy  of 
that  saddest  of  poets  who  wrote,  “And  joy  whose  hand  is 
ever  at  her  lips,  bidding  adieu.”  No,  this  is  something 
steadier,  more  rooted  in  character  than  that  sort  of  joy, 
though  it  depends,  of  course,  as  all  things  human  do. 
very  largely  upon  good  fortune.  My  friend  holds  his 
happiness  by  a frail  tenure,  and  yet,  rooted  and  grounded 
in  character  as  it  is,  I can  not  but  believe  that  it  is  less 
shakable  than  most.  For  at  bottom  it  seems  to  consist 
in  a very  rare — or  so  I think — adjustment  to  circum- 
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stances;  In  a happy  faculty-^the  faculty  of  happiness 
rather — that  could  adjust  itself  to  almost  anything.  I 
suppose  I am  trying  to  say  that  my  friend  has  found,  or 
was  born  with,  the  secret  of  content. 

One  remembers  the  old  story  of  the  very  rich  king  who 
demanded  of  his  wise  men  the  secret  of  perfect  happi- 
ness. And  they  told  him  that  if  he  could  obtain  the  shirt 
of  a man  who  confessed  that  he  was  perfectly  happy,  he, 
too,  should  be  so.  But  travel  where  he  would  and  ask 
whom  he  would,  he  could  find  no  one  who  was  willing  to 
confess  that  he  was  perfectly  happy,  until  one  day  he 
encountered  in  the  hills  a shepherd  boy  watching  his 
flocks.  “Are  you  happy?”  said  the  king.  “Yes,”  said 
the  boy.  “ The  sun  is  hot  on  these  heights  and  the  wind 
is  cool.  I have  my  pipe  to  play  on,  and  my  mother  has 
given  me  a piece  of  bread  to  eat  when  I am  hungry.  Why 
should  I not  be  happy?”  “Quick,”  said  the  king,  “give 
me  your  shirt.”  But  the  shepherd  had  no  shirt.  This, 
of  course,  could  happen  only  in  the  land  and  age  of  Theo- 
critus or  Haroun  al  Raschid.  In  our  own  climate  and 
time  shirts  are  essential.  A pipe  may  be  dispensed  with, 


perhaps;  a shirt  the  happy  man  must  have.  But  unfor- 
tunately it  is  not  transferable. 

In  the  outskirts  of  Rome  I once  met  a young  ragamuf- 
fin who  informed  me,  in  much  detail,  that  he  was  hun- 
gry and  had  nowhere  to  sleep.  It  was  also  painfully  evi- 
dent that  he  was  insufficiently  clothed.  In  fact,  he  was  prac- 
tically in  the  condition  of  the  shepherd  boy  in  the  fable. 
After  feeding  him,  I took  him  out  into  the  country  with 
me  on  a long  walk  for  the  sake  of  his  conversation.  His 
name,  he  told  me,  was  Hector,  son  of  Horace,  Ettore 
d’Orazio,  but  I am  bound  to  say  that  he  resembled  neither 
of  his  great  literary  forerunners.  But,  as  you  will  see, 
he  had  a pretty  wit  of  his  own  and  not  a little  prowess. 
We  sat  down  to  rest  after  a while,  on  the  bank  of  the  yel- 
low Tiber,  and  the  boy  wrapped  his  almost  bare  arms 
about  his  ragged  knees  and  gazed  off  into  the  distance 
as  if  he  were  seeing  unspeakable  things.  “ What  are  you 
thinking  of?”  said  I.  "I  am  thinking  how  nice  the  world 
is,”  said  Hector,  the  son  of  Horace. 
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College  or  Cause 

By  Professor  Kemper  Fullerton 

(As  given  before  the  Social  Science  Club  of  Oberlin  College) 


Perhaps  it  would  be  more  fitting  for  one  who  has  been 
born  out  of  the  curricular  travail  of  Oberlin,  fair  Mother, 
and  been  baptized  with  her  A.B.  degree  to  speak  upon 
this  particular  theme  than  for  an  alien  to  do  so.  Yet, 
alien  though  I was,  originally,  I am  an  adopted  son  of 
this  institution  and  have  at  last  attained  my  majority. 
I have  been  a part  of  Oberlin  for  twenty-one  years.  I sit 
on  the  front  row  in  Chapel  and  am  steadily  moving  toward 
the  emeritus  chair  next  the  pulpit,  from  which  I will  one 
day  be  extruded  by  the  automatic  action  of  time,  pro- 
vided the  students  will  kindly  permit  us  to  continue  com- 
pulsory chapel  for  the  brief  interval  before  that  de- 
nouement. 

But  perhaps  I have  a deeper  claim  than  mere  length 
of  service  to  speak  upon  this  theme.  I came  here  from 
Lane  Seminary.  I came,  not  because  I wished  to  come, 
but  because  I had  to.  I was  forced  out  of  Lane  when 
that  Seminary  changed  from  its  New  School  and  more 
liberal  theological  tradition,  and  when,  at  the  same  time, 
my  own  views  had  become  clarified,  after  a long  struggle, 
along  modernist  lines.  But  even  then  I left  it  with  re- 
luctance, as  I was  greatly  attached  to  it  for  family  reasons. 
When  I arrived  here,  I learned  for  the  first  time  of  the 
“ Lane  Rebels,”  so  called.  These  were  a group  of  theo- 
logical students  who  had  become  intensely  interested,  in 
the  anti-slavery  movement  and  were  speaking  in  public  on 
the  subject.  They  aroused  more  or  less  opposition  in 
Cincinnati,  which  has  always  been  half  Southern  in  its 
feelings.  The  Trustees  became  alarmed  and  prohibited 
the  students  from  speaking  either  publicly  or  privately  on 
this  great  moral  issue  of  the  times.  The  students  re- 
volted in  1835  and  finally  migrated  in  a body  to  Oberlin 
and  became  a very  important  factor  in  our  early  history. 
Significantly  enough,  I never  heard  of  this  historical  epi- 
sode while  at  Lane.  I could  not  avoid  associating  in 
thought  my  own  little  hegira  with  theirs  from  the  same 
institution.  We  were  all  seeking  greater  freedom  and  at 


Oberlin  we  found  it.  Oberlin  has  given  me  my  chance. 
It  has  given  me  my  professional  chance  which  had  largely 
been  denied  me  until  I came  here,  and,  along  with  it, 
Oberlin  gave  me  my  home.  I should  indeed  be  ungrateful 
if  I did  not  have  a genuine  affection  for  this  institution 
which  has  done  so  much  for  me.  And  perhaps  this 

affection  entitles  me  to  speak  upon  the  theme  of  this 
article.  I believe  we  are  to  face,  in  the  next  five  or  six 
years,  what  promises  to  be  the  most  serious  crisis  in  our 
history  since  Father  Keep  cast  the  decisive  vote  which 
admitted  the  negro  to  the  privileges  of  Oberlin.  If  1 
raise  a warning  finger  in  what  follows,  believe  me,  it  is 
out  of  no  desire  to  pass  any  captious  criticism  upon  pres- 
ent tendencies,  but  it  is  out  of  an  honest  desire  to 
further,  if  possible,  the  best  interests  of  this  institution, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  further  mine. 

I 

There  can  be  no  question  that  originally  Oberlin  was  a 
cause  as  well  as  a college.  Mr.  Shipherd’s  first  idea  was 
to  found  a Colony  whose  aim  would  be  “ to  glorify  God 
and  to  do  good  to  men,”  and  by  means  of  which  the 
Church  should  be  “ restored  to  Gospel  simplicity  and  de- 
votion. This  is  a cause.  Mr.  Stewart  was  primarily  in- 
terested in  a college.  The  two  ideas  were  combined  and 
Oberlin  Colony  and  College  were  the  result.  But  the 
cause  was  at  least  as  dominant  as  the  college  in  the 
minds  of  the  founders.  “ Prominent  objects  of  the  Ober- 
lin Institute,”  we  are  told  in  the  earliest  circular  of  the 
institution  dated  March  8,  1834,  “ are  the  thorough  quali- 
fication of  Christian  teachers  both  for  the  pulpit  and  the 
schools,  and  the  elevation  of  female  character  by  bring- 
ing within  the  reach  of  the  misjudged  and  neglected  sex 
all  the  instructive  privileges  which  have  hitherto  un- 
reasonably distinguished  the  leading  sex  from  theirs.” 
The  rather  vaguely  defined  desire  of  Mr.  Shiplierd  to  have 
a Colony  generally  useful  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  now 
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combines  with  the  idea  of  the  College  and  assumes  at 
one  point  a more  specific  meaning.  The  College  becomes 
interested  in  the  higher  education  of  the  “ neglected 
sex.”  While  this  cause  has  been  one  of  Oberlin’s  chief 
glories  and  titles  of  distinction,  it  has  become  so  merged 
into  the  life  of  Oberlin  as  a College  and  into  the  educa- 
tional life  of  the  country  as  a whole,  that  it  no  longer 
calls  for  any  special  remark.  Cause  and  College  at  this 
point  have  become  organically  one. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  LIBERTY 

It  was  not  till  the  arrival  of  President  Mahan,  Pro- 
fessor Morgan  and  Mr.  Finney  in  1835  that  the  great 
cause,  as  distinct  from  more  collegiate  and  academic 
aims,  which  has  secured  for  Oberlin  its  national  and  in- 
ternational fame,  became  sharply  defined — the  cause  of 
liberty.  Under  the  conditions  that  then  existed  this 
passion  for  liberty  expressed  itself  in  the  decision  to  ad- 
mit colored  students  on  an  equality  with  the  white  stu- 
dents. The  coming  of  these  three  powerful  personalities 
who  were  to  exert  such  a determinative  influence  upon  all 
our  subsequent  development,  was  made  contingent  upon 
this  decision.  Through  it  Oberlin  became  identified  with 
the  greatest  political  and  moral  cause  in  the  first  century 
of  our  national  life,  the  anti-slavery  movement.  While 
there  was  at  first  great  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  the 
negro,  and  the  resolution  which  was  to  decide  the  issue  is 
almost  comically  ambiguous,  nevertheless,  when  the  de- 
cision was  once  made,  it  consolidated  the  institution. 
The  Faculty  presented  a united  front  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  the  main  support  of  the  institution  came  from 
politically  liberal-minded  men  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England.  I may  point  out,  in  view  of  what  is  to  be 
said  later,  that  under  the  historical  conditions  that  then 
obtained  this  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  negro  was 
a struggle  primarily  for  political  liberty. 

I would  also  point  out  two  other  factors  in  our  early 
history  which  are  of  great  importance  if  we  would  under- 
stand the  peculiar  genius  of  Oberlin.  These  have  more  to 
do  with  it  as  a College  than  as  a cause.  The  first  is 
its  interest  in  art  originally  in  the  form  of  music.  This 
interest  was  manifested  practically  from  the  beginning. 
But  even  here  the  idea  of  cause  is  not  wanting.  The 
first  two  teachers  of  Music  were  called  “ professors  of 
sacred  music.”  Music  was  primarily  cultivated  in  the 
interest  of  religion. 

FACULTY  CONTROL 

The  other  factor  is  of  immense  importance.  This  was 
the  principle  of  Faculty  control  in  all  things  which  have 
to  do  with  the  academic  side  of  the  college  life,  all 
questions  not  only  of  curriculum  but  of  general  educational 
policy,  of  selection  or  removal  of  teachers,  etc.  For  this 
principle  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Finney.  It  was  the  ob- 
ject lesson  of  the  misfortune  which  had  overtaken  Lane 
Seminary  through  Trustee  interference  which  made  Mr. 
Finney  insist  upon  Faculty  control  as  one  of  the  two 
conditions  of  his  coming  to  Oberlin,  the  other  being  the 
admission  of  colored  students.  This  principle  eventually 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  General  Faculty,  upon 
which  has  devolved  the  final  settlement  of  all  these  aca- 
demic questions.  The  Trustees  do  not  settle  them;  the 
Administration  does  not  settle  them.  The  President 
adopts  no  policies  without  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Faculty  and  as  such  he  is  primus, 
but  he  is  primus  inter  pares,  if  I understand  our  organiza- 
tion correctly.  He  is  the  executive,  but  Ihe  General 


Faculty  is  both  the  legislative  and  judicial  body  in  our 
system  of  government.  In  this  respect  Oberlin  has  prob- 
ably been  and  continues  to  be  the  most  democratically 
organized  of  all  our  colleges  and  universities. 

The  result  of  the  development  of  Oberlin  during  the 
first  fifty  years  was  a synthesis  of  extraordinary  interest, 
a synthesis  of  the  religious  and  ethical  (the  moving 
passions  of  Mr.  Shipherd  and  Mr.  Stewart)  with  the  in- 
tellectual and  artistic,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  hu- 
man freedom.  College  and  Cause  during  all  these  years 
were  indissolubly  bound  together.  Oberlin  does  not  be- 
lieve that  any  one  of  these  objects  should  dominate  the 
others.  It  believes  that  they  should  merge  together  into 
a full  and  rounded  life.  If  I interpret  its  spirit  aright, 
Oberlin  would  have  its  religion  and  its  ethics  emancipated 
by  the  intellectual  and  artistic  sides  of  its  life  from  the 
falseness  of  superstition  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the 
ugliness  and  disproportion  of  fanaticism  on  the  other. 

Again  it  would  have  its  intellectual  life  freed  by  its 
religious  and  ethical  interests  from  a purely  academic 
and  aristocratic  intellectualism  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
self-indulgent  or  non-moral  emotionalism  on  the  other. 
And  it  is  because  Oberlin  has  not  been  merely  a college 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word  but  has  developed 
as  a great  educational,  social,  religious  and  artistic  ex- 
periment that  it  has  hitherto  felt  itself  entitled  to  take  an 
active  part  in  that  struggle  for  a completer  life  both  in 
the  individual  and  in  society  which  is  represented  by  the 
word  “ democracy.”  College  and  cause  have  been  inex- 
tricably blended.  No  happier  illustration  of  this  fact  can 
be  found  than  the  legend  inscribed  upon  the  facade  of 
our  Art  Building,  “ The  cause  of  Art  is  the  cause  of  the 
People  ”/ 

II 

From  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  War  the  development  of  Oberlin  lacked  the  dra- 
matic character  which  characterized  its  heroic  era.  I am 
not  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  institution  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  second  period.  All  I can  do  is  to  argue 
back  from  the  tendencies  which  I have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve since  1904  and  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  ac- 
celerations of  tendencies  which  had  been  more  slowly 
and  more  silently  maturing  in  the  preceding  decades. 
Though  generalizations  upon  this  period  as  a whole  are 
somewhat  risky,  I would  suggest  the  following  as  its 
prominent  characteristics. 

COLLEGE  TO  THE  FORE 

1)  The  most  outstanding  fact  is  the  development  of 
Oberlin  as  a college  at  the  expense,  to  a certain  extent, 
of  Oberlin  as  a cause.  This  was  natural,  perhaps  in- 
evitable. After  the  tremendous  struggle  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  idealism  of  the  nation  was  for  the  time  being  ex- 
hausted. No  new  great  issue  had  as  yet  arisen  or  at 
least  had  not  made  itself  felt  with  the  insistence  with 
which  the  anti-slavery  movement  had  impressed  itself 
upon  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  political  freedom  of  the 
negro  was  now  won,  or,  at  least,  it  seemed  to  the  majority 
of  people  to  be  won.  The  cause  for  which  Oberlin  had 
so  definitely  and  bravely  stood  had  apparently  triumphed. 
There  seamed  to  be  nothing  else  to  do  along  that  par- 
ticular line.  What  was  to  take  its  place?  It  was  very 
natural,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  College  should 
devote  itself  during  this  period  to  its  development  mainly 
along  educational  lines.  This  development  culminated 
shortly  after  I came  here  in  a two-years’  discussion  by 
the  general  Faculty  of  our  educational  policy  and  the 
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revison  of  the  currculum  along  the  lines  within  which  we 
are  still  operating.  Wien  the  job  was  done,  I doubt  if 
there  was  a faculty  in  the  country  more  alert  to  the 
problems  of  education  and  better  informed  than  ours  was. 
We  have  been  going  on  the  momentum  of  that  effort  for 
many  days. 

THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  IDEAL 
2)  Yet  the  idea  of  Oberlin  as  a cause  was  by  no 
means  altogether  lost  out  of  our  lives.  The  old  religious 
and  ethical  fervor  continued  to  manifest  itself  in  various 
ways,  a)  The  passion  for  liberty  which  was  concen- 
trated upon  the  freedom  of  the  slave  now  became  diffused 
into  the  social  service  ideal  which  has  so  strongly  marked 
our  life.  This  ideal  was  of  course  with  us  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  is  expressed  in  our  name.  And  Oberlin  has 
succeeded  in  stamping  upon  large  numbers  of  our  Alumni 
this  great  ideal  for  which  John  Frederick  Oberlin  stood. 

In  this  connection  Oberlin  very  naturally  attached 
itself  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  movements,  which 
reflect  this  ideal  so  typically.  Yet  I feel  obliged  to  say 
that  in  our  very  close  association  with  these  organizations 
there  has  been  an  element  of  weakness  as  well  as  of 
strength.  They  have  unquestionably  done  an  immense 
amount  of  good.  They  have  done  their  part  in  recalling 
the  Church  to  functions  which  it  had  too  long  neglected 
and  they  have  been  able  to  enlist  the  youth  of  our  country 
in  religious  and  social  endeavor  when  the  Church  had 
failed  to  do  it.  Nevertheless,  there  is  one  serious  weak- 
ness in  them  as  movements.  Their  intellectual  content 
is  meagre.  For  that  reason,  while  they  have  done  a 
large  amount  of  good,  their  work  has  been  palliative  and 
supplementary  rather  than  original  and  constructive,  and 
therefore  I cannot  foresee  any  very  permanent  influence 
which  they  are  likely  to  exert  either  upon  society  or  the 
Church.  I think  that  the  very  large  influence  which 
these  organizations  have  exerted  upon  the  life  of  our 
students  has  not  been  without  its  dangers.  They  have 
stimulated  good  will  rather  than  the  intelligent  expression 
of  it.  They  have  too  often  been  taken,  quite  unconscious- 
ly, as  a substitute  for  more  fundamental  attempts  to 
correct  the  abuses  of  our  present  civilization,  b)  Again, 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  period  our  fine  Shansi  work  has 
been  developed — one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  best 
enterprises  of  this  kind  to  be  inaugurated  by  any  Ameri- 
can college.  The  strong  interest  Oberlin  has  always 
shown  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  particularly  in  the 
work  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  may  also  be  instanced 
in  this  connection. 

PRESIDENT  KING  AND  DEAN  BOSWORTH 
c)  But  more  important  than  any  of  these  expressions 


of  our  original  spirit,  and  what  I would  suggest  to  be  the 
outstanding  contribution  which  Oberlin  has  made  in  this 
period,  is  the  work  of  President  King  and  Dr.  Bosworth. 
These  two  men  have  been  able  to  accomplish  for  Oberlin 
what  has  been  accomplished  for  no  other  institution  in 
the  country  to  the  same  degree.  They  have  managed  to 
effect  a change  of  religious  base  without  serious  losses 
to  the  religious  life  of  the  institution.  They  have  placed 
the  religious  life  of  Oberlin  squarely  upon  a modernist 
basis  and  yet  maintained  the  earlier  religious  interest  and 
missionary  zeal  which  characterized  the  old  evangelical- 
ism. Under  their  leadership  Oberlin  has  sought  to  co- 
ordinate religious  experience  with  the  with  the  findings  of 
the  laboratory.  From  my  point  of  view  this  is  an  extra- 
ordinary achievement,  all  the  more  so  because  it  was 
done  with  so  little  controversy.  Our  students  are  taught 
the  modern  interpretation  of  religion  as  a matter  of 
course,  and  the  absence  of  all  theological  polemic  among 
us,  of  the  rabies  theologorum,  is  one  of  the  happiest  and 
most  helpful  features  of  our  spiritual  life. 

OUR  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT 
3)  Politically  our  development  has  been  almost  sta- 
tionary. It  was  very  natural  for  the  college  to  attach 
itself  after  the  war  to  the  party  which  fought  the  war 
and  freed  the  slave,  and  so  Oberlin  has  gone  regularly 
Republican.  The  two  exceptions  were  the  Bull-Moose 
campaign  and  the  second  campaign  of  Mr.  Wilson.  The 
first  of  these  reflected  the  interest  of  Oberlin  in  social 
service  but  did  not  speak  so  clearly  for  our  political  sa- 
gacity. The  more  lasting  effects  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  in- 
triguing personality  have  been  in  my  judgment  hurtful 
rather  than  helpful  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  But  this  of 
course  is  a purely  individual  opinion.  The  second  of  our 
apostacies  from  stalwart  Republicanism  was  occasioned 
by  the  war.  I raise  the  question  in  all  seriousness 
whether  our  addiction  to  the  Republican  Party,  natural 
though  it  was,  has  not  been  a real  injury  to  us.  Because 
the  party  was  originally  identified  with  the  great  cause  of 
freedom  we  took  it  for  granted  that  it  would  always  be 
so  identified.  Therefore  we  have  been  slow  to  realize  that 
the  Republican  party  of  the  last  twenty  years  and  the 
Republican  party  that  fought  the  Civil  War  are  entirely 
different  parties,  standing  for  very  different  ideals.  Po- 
litical habits  are  hard  to  break,  political  idealizations 
hard  to  destroy.  I am  strongly  inclined  to  think  our  old 
Guard  form  of  Republicanism  has  stood  in  the  way  of 
our  development  of  Oberlin  as  a cause.  It  has  blinded 
us  to  the  moral  meaning  of  the  economic  tendencies 
which  no  Party  has  come  to  represent. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  April  Number). 


My  Personal  Impressions  of  America 

By  Yasuzo  Shimidzu 


First  of  all  I wish  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  which  I 
met  in  getting  my  passport  to  America.  I waited  more 
than  a half  year  for  it  to  be  granted  by  the  Japanese  For- 
eign minister.  Should  one  wish  to  go  to  England  or 
Germany,  a wait  of  a couple  of  days  is  sufficent. 

Enroute  to  Amerca  I stopped  over  in  Honolulu,  ar- 
riving there  early  in  the  morning.  I was  met  by  an 
American  officer  whose  name  was  Thomas.  I remem- 
bered that  one  of  the  twelve  was  a man  named  Thomas, 
a man  of  doubt,  so  I wondered  if  this  were  a relative:  I 
feared  he  might  send  me  back  to  Japan. 


“There  is  no  one  in  the  office  yet,”  he  said,  “so  let  us 
go  to  the  park.”  He  took  me  in  his  auto  to  a beautiful 
park  where  a golden  statue  stood.  “This  is  a statue  of 
Kamehameha,  the  great  king  of  Hawaii,”  said  the  officer. 
“Look  at  that  old  house,  Mister,  it  is  the  oldest  home  in 
thd  Islands,  erected  by  a missionary  one  hundred  years 
ago.”  After  a pleasant  hour  we  returned  to  the  office. 
Another  officer  of  the  Immigrant  Bureau  said,  “You  can- 
not stop  over  here;  you  are  quite  strong  and  we  fear  you 
might  change  your  mind  and  go  to  work  as  a laborer  and 
remain  here.”  After  the  words  of  this  cold-hearted  man, 
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my  Mr.  Thomas  said  to  him,  “This  Japanese  gentleman  is 
a very  trustworthy  minister.”  "How  can  you  know  it?” 
said  the  officer  to  Mr.  Thomas.  "I  spent  an  hour  in  the 
park  with  him,”  replied  Mr.  Thomas,  “and  was  favorably 
impressed:  besides  he  has  an  engagement  to  speak  to- 
night to  Japanese  people  here  in  Honolulu.”  “Did  he 
give  this  information,  Mr.  Thomas?”  “No,”  replied  my 
advocate,  “I  saw  it  in  the  newspaper;  he  is  to  speak  some 
thirteen  times  during  his  two  weeks  here.”  My  voluntary 
guide,  Mr.  Thomas,  was  so  kind  to  me  that  my  first  im- 
pression of  America  was  one  of  how  very  kind  American 
people  are. 

ARRIVING  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

After  fifteen  days  of  service,  I left  for  America  proper 
by  the  S.  S.  President  Lincoln;  I had  a pleasant  voyage. 
There  were  people  of  many  different  races  — black,  white 
and  yellow.  Thus  it  was  quite  fitting  to  call  this  ship 
the  President  Lincoln.  At  San  Francisco  many  policemen 
and  officers  of  the  Immigrant  Bureau  came  to  the  ship 
to  extend  us  another  welcome.  On  board  this  ship  was 
the  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Japan.  While  I had  no  ex- 
amination, this  man  was  compelled  to  go  to  the  immi- 
grant office  and  remain  there  two  days.  I was  excused 
from  opening  my  trunk  at  the  tax  office;  a Chinese  man 
seeing  this  said  to  an  officer,  “Why  is  that  Japanese  ex- 
cused?" Probably  this  young  Chinese  felt  some  jealousy. 
The  officer’s  curt  reply  was,  “That  is  none  of  your  busi- 
ness. He  is  a minister.  In  this  country  Christian  min- 
isters have  a special  standing  which  is  not  known  in 
pagan  countries.” 

In  San  Francisco  I remained  for  about  a week.  One 
day  I went  by  boat  to  Berkeley  to  visit  the  University  of 
California.  In  that  ship  there  was  a boot-black  stand 
where  two  boys  were  working;  one  was  white  and  one 
was  colored.  "When  I took  a chair  the  colored  boy  came 
to  shine  my  shoes.  I guessed  that  the  white  boy  shined 
the  shoes  of  whites  and  the  colored  boy  those  of  many 
Japanese  in  California.  I thought  it  was  an  evidence  of 
racial  prejudice.  Being  curious,  I said  to  the  white  boy, 
“Come  on!  Mr.  White,  and  shine  my  shoes,  please.”  “My 
name  is  not  White,”  said  the  white  boy,  “but  Black.” 
“Is  that  so;  you  are  a white  boy,  but  I should  call  you 
Mr.  Black.”  Then  he  said,  “This  is  Jimmie’s  turn  not 
mine.”  At  that  very  moment  an  American  came  and  sat 
in  another  chair.  The  colored  boy  went  to  him.  So  the 
white  boy  began  to  shine  my  shoes  very  beautifully. 
“Mister,”  asked  he,  “how  many  months  since  you  shined 
your  shoes?”  While  this  boy  was  shining  my  shoes,  I 
said  to  myself,  “I’ll  never  be  suspicious  any  more.” 

O-HAI-YO 

One  day  I went  to  the  station  to  get  a ticket  for  Ober- 
lin.  Before  going  up  to  the  ticket  office,  I practiced  pro- 
nouncing "Ober-lin.”  “O-ber-lin.”  You  know  that  there 
is  a town  in  California  called  Oberlin.  So  the  ticket- 
seller  said  “Oberlin,  Ohio?”  The  word  Ohio  in  Japanese 
means  "good  morning,”  so  I was  surprised  to  hear  some 
one  speaking  in  Japanese.  I said  "good  morning  sir, 
Oberlin  please.”  He  again  said  “Ohio?”  I answered  good 
morning  again.  That  was  my  first  mistake  in  this  land. 

After  four  days  I arrived  in  Chicago.  In  Chicago  I 
discovered  a good  way  to  see  the  city.  1 found  one  of 
those  upstairs  busses.  I said  to  the  conductor,  “May 
take  a seat  upstairs?”  "Yes  sir.”  “Is  it  the  same  price? 
“Yes  sir,”  he  replied.  For  more  than  five  hours  I was 
on  the  bus;  it  ran  so  fast  that  there  was  a fine  breeze. 


I saw  this  giant  city  from  end  to  end.  In  this  bus  an 
American  girl  asked  me  if  there  is  ice  cream  in  Japan. 
My  answer  was:  “In  Japan  it  is  not  prohibited  yet.  In 
Japan  we  have  most  everything  except  this  big  bus.  This 
gives  you  an  idea  of  how  much  Japan  has  imported 
Western  civilization.  We  even  have  radio  and  airship.” 
An  old  man,  riding  near  me,  probably  a laborer,  said  to 
me,  “America  has  everything  which  Japan  has,  without 
exception.”  I said,  “No  sir,  America  lacks  one  thing.” 
“One  thing?”  cried  the  man.  “America  has  no  sake,  wine, 
beer,  whiskey.”  "No,”  he  replied,  smacking  his  lips, 
“America  has  nothing  to  drink.”  When  the  sun  set,  the 
conductor  asked  me,  “Where  are  you  going?”  “I  am  go- 
ing to  Oberlin.”  “Oberlin?  I have  never  heard  of  such  a 
place.”  “ Don’t  you  know  that  it  is  a noted  college,  not 
only  in  America,  but  in  Asia?”  The  conductor  said. 
“Where  is  that  college?”  “It  is  in  the  state  of  Ohio.” 
“Oh,  in  Ohio  state!  This  bus  does  not  go  to  Ohio:  this 
is  a city  car:  even  if  you  remain  on  this  bus  until  to- 
morrow, you  will  not  reach  Ohio.”  I replied  politely,  “Is 
that  so,  thank  you.” 

MEETS  MR.  WHITNEY 

The  next  day  I arrived  in  Oberlin.  The  first  man  I 
met  was  Mr.  Whitney,  the  janitor  of  Council  Hall.  He 
could  not  understand  my  English  at  all.  So  I could  not 
have  a room  until  Dr.  Graham  came  to  the  hall.  The 
following  things  have  impressed  me  very  strongly  in 
Oberlin.  When  I went  to  the  Men’s  Commons  I was  sur- 
prised that  American  boys  were  quiet  and  refined.  I have 
never  seen  quarreling  and  fighting.  Dinner  and  lunch 
were  begun  with  prayer.  Oberlin  spirit  is  well  expressed 
in  their  table  manners. 

I have  been  impressed  by  co-education  and  the  rela- 
tion between  men  and  women  here.  Though  they  be- 
come very  intimate  with  each  other,  their  relationships 
are  always  upon  a high  plane.  Another  impression  is  the 
variety  in  our  seminary  education.  Some  professors  are 
very  technical,  some  practical,  and  some  inspirational. 
In  some  class  rooms  the  supremacy  of  spiritual  is  empha- 
sized very  strongly,  and  in  other  rooms  social  religion  is 
insisted  upon.  Some  are  Presbyterian,  some  Congrega- 
tional as  to  church  membership. 

Again  let  me  say  that  I have  noticed  the  great  number 
of  bicycles.  These  are  a familiar  sight  in  the  Oriental 
country  towns. 

A |100  BILL 

Last  summer  I visited  New  York  and  attended  Dr.. 
Jefferson’s  church.  I arrived  at  the  church  about  five 
minutes  late  and  could  not  get  a seat  in  that  big  church. 
As  I turned  back,  an  old  gentleman  called  me  and  put 
his  hand  on  my  back  and  led  me  to  a choice  seat  in  the 
very  center  of  the  church.  That  day  the  pastor  an- 
nounced that  it  was  American  Board  Day  and  that  an 
offering  for  missions  would  be  taken.  The  apportion- 
ment of  this  church  was  five  thousand  dollars.  I gave  a 
quarter  because  I had  no  dime.  When  the  collection  box 
came  to  our  seat,  that  old  gentleman  gave  a one-hundred- 
dollar  bill.  An  old  lady  was  sitting  on  the  other  side  of 
me.  She  also  gave  one  hundred  dollars.  I thought  I could 
guess  that  they  were  rich  Christians  who  belonged  to 
this  church.  Here  I also  got  a good  impression  of  Ameri- 
can rich  people. 

During  the  summer  I visited  about  twenty  big  churches 
in  different  cities.  Most  of  Japanese  Christians  who 
visit  American  churches  are  saying  that  they  are  not 
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spiritual  but  lifeless.  I too  feel  this  way,  I am  bound  to 
confess,  but  I do  not  say  that  is  a shortcoming  of  American 
people.  If  Christianity  had  been  introduced  to  the  Far 
East  by  Jewish  people  directly  it  would  have  become  a 
superstitious  religion.  Fortunately  Christianity  has  been 
once  baptized  by  the  practical  and  rational  Anglo- 
Saxon  spirit.  I think  Japanese  Christianity  is  too  emo- 
tional and  too  much  spiritual:  that  is  an  influence  of 
pagan  superstitution.  Our  religion  should  be  spiritual 
but  at  the  same  time  rational.  So  American  Christianity 
is  all  right. 

SEE  HER  BEAUTIFUL  POINTS 

Finally  I wish  to  say  a word  concerning  the  impression 
which  I received  from  the  Negro  students.  Before  coming 
to  this  country  I had  no  contact  with  the  Negro  race.  In 
Oberlin  I have  made  friends  with  some  of  them  and  they 
have  impressed  me  greatly.  They  have  no  antagonistic 
spirit  toward  white  people  at  all.  All  Koreans  have  an 
antagonistic  spirit  toward  the  Japanese.  Of  course  the 
policy  of  the  Japanese  government  is  here  responsible. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  Korean  peculiar  national  char- 
acteristics can  not  escape  our  notice.  I therefore  ap- 


preciate the  attitude  of  the  American  government  toward 
the  Negro.  And  also  I must  not  lose  sight  of  a fact  that 
the  Negro  people  have  a meek  nature.  One  day  I dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  American  civilization  with  a Negro 
student.  “Why  don’t  you  go  to  Liberia?”  I asked  him. 
"There  you  might  become  even  the  president.”  “No,” 
replied  the  man,  "I  will  not  go  because  I love  America 
very  much.”  According  to  Matt.  25,  the  Negro  people  will 
have  no  trouble  at  the  Judgment,  not  because  the  Negro 
has  hair  like  the  sheep,  while  the  yellow  and  white  races 
are  like  goat,  but  because  they  are  meek  in  heart. 

On  the  next  day  after  commencement,  I will  start  for 
Japan.  The  Immigraton  law  has  made  Amercan  relations 
most  talked  of  today  in  Japan.  But  I shall  do  my  best  to 
introduce  the  beautiful  points  of  America  in  Japan.  My 
first  and  final  impression  of  America  is  her  kindness. 
When  we  attended  the  seminary  picnic  last  fall,  my  wife 
had  to  return  before  sunset.  As  we  came  up  to  the  high- 
way an  automobile,  en  route  for  Wellington  via  Oberlin, 
stopped  suddenly  and  asked  my  wife  to  ride  to  Oberlin. 
About  four  times  I have  had  such  kindness  shown  me  by 
strangers.  The  key  to  an  understanding  of  a foreign 
country  is  to  strive  to  see  her  beautiful  points. 


Memorial  to  Charles  Payson  Treat,  70 

By  Homer  W.  Carter,  “Chum” 


Mr.  Treat  passed  to  his  rest  and  reward  January  27, 
1926,  at  his  home  in  Palo  Alto,  California,  aged  nearly 
seveny-nine.  He  was  born  in  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  February 
17,  1847.  He  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1870. 
Mr.  Treat’s  going  took  one  of  our  noblest  of  men  and  one 
of  ’70’s  most  worthy  leaders.  Before  he  left  college  there 
were  indications  of  his  marked  though  modest  self- 
confidence  and  strength.  He  put  his  vacations  into 
some  successful  business  operations.  He  was  ready  to 
undertake  with  confidence  and  success  anything  any 
one  else  had  undertaken  or  ought  to  undertake.  Incident- 
ally, during  his  first  term  of  district  school  teaching,  al- 
though himself  not  a singer,  he  taught  successfully  a 
singing  school,  in  spite  of  our  doubting  smiles.  Later 
his  indomitable  courage  was  illustrated  by  his  taking  a 
contract  for  buliding  an  important  piece  of  railroad  in 
Canada,  which  other  contractors  said  could  not  be  built 
in  the  extreme  cold  weather.  He  carried  the  job  through 
successfully  and  on  time,  blasting  earth  as  one  would 
blast  rock.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  a private 
in  Company  B,  46th  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  rising  to 
the  rank  of  Corporal  in  1864,  when  only  a lad  of  seven- 
teen. After  the  war  he  worked  under  C.  J.  Hull  of  Chi- 
cago, whose  home  later  became  Hull  House,  finding  homes 
for  freed  negro  slaves  in  Savannah  and  Baltimore.  He  also 
taught  a free  night  school  for  colored  people  in  Savannah. 

Called  to  Trinidad,  Colorado,  by  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Mr.  Treat  built  the  first  planing  mill,  put  up  the 
first  brick  manufacturing  plant  and  owned  and  operated 
the  first  street  railroad,  which  had  two  bob-tailed  cars 
and  four  mules  for  equipment. 

In  1879  he  took  his  first  railroad  contract.  This  took 
him  into  southern  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  where  he 
found  the  Mexicans  an  honest  and  reliable  people  until 
taught  the  vices  of  the  American  civilization.  During  his 
years  as  a railroad  man,  he  built  in  all  fifteen  hundred 
miles  of  railway  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Following  his  marriage  in  1883,  to  Sara  Hale  Well- 


ington of  Boston,  he  and  his  bride  went  at  once  to  Mex- 
ico and  lived  for  a year  in  Guadalajara.  In  1880  he  made 
possible  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  by 
building  a railway  across  the  swamps  of  Greytown,  Nica- 
ragua. For  many  years  he  kept  an  office  in  Chicago  while 
developing  large  and  important  interests  in  that  city  as 
well  as  in  other  important  centers  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Old  World. 

As  a result  of  his  strenuous  and  exposed  life  in  con- 
nection with  railway  construction  he  was  obliged  to  lose 
one  of  his  eyes.  At  the  time,  he  wrote  his  chum  with 
characteristic  facetiousness  and  good  cheer  that  “ he 
thought  he  would  get  a brown  glass  eye  as  he  had  often 
thought  that  he  would  rather  have  brown  than  blue  eyes.” 
In  later  years  his  devoted  wife  made  possible  for  him 
much  that  could  not  have  been  done  without  her  supple- 
tal  reading  and  other  service. 

Mr.  Treat  was  the  first  president  of  the  European  Tel- 
autograph Company  and  lived  in  Paris,  London,  Geneva, 
and  Leipzig,  from  1S92  to  1902.  He  was  a life  member 
of  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago,  where  his  son,  Sid- 
ney Wellington  Treat,  still  lives.  Surviving  him  are  his 
widow,  the  one  son,  and  three  daughters.  Miss  Katherine 
W.  Treat  and  Mrs.  Roger  Sherman  of  Palo  Alto,  and  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Clark  of  New  York  City. 

In  compiling  these  facts,  many  of  them  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  Palo  Alto  paper,  Homer  W.  Carter,  his 
chum  at  Oberlin  for  four  years  and  three  months  and 
who  was  born  later  in  the  same  year  in  the  same  town 
where  Mr  Treat  was  born  and  who  was  always  as  a 
special  brother,  enters  and  endorses  these  extracts  from 
private  letters  written  since  Mr  Treat’s  death: 

From  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  a college  mate:  “ He  was 

a man  unlike  any  other  I have  known  in  his  simplicity, 
his  unfailing  kindness,  his  earnest  desire  to  help  all 
within  his  reach  that  needed  help  and  strengthen  them 
so  that  they  might  help  themselves.” 

From  Rev.  Q.  L.  Dowd,  our  classmate:  “He  has 
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fought  a good  fight  and  has  won  his  crown  of  life 
and  rejoicing.  What  a large  spacious  place  he  filled  in 
the  world  of  action  and  affairs.  Then,  too,  Treat  was 
deep,  constant  and  true  in  his  affections,  hence,  one  to 
whom  in  turn  affection  and  confidence  went  out  abund- 
antly. I think  of  the  ideal,  all  but  idyllic,  home  circle 
of  the  Treats,  so  much  intellectual  and  cultural  congen- 
iality among  them.  Probably  very  few  graduates  of  Ober- 
in  have  matched  him  in  his  unusual  ability  to  promote 
and  conduct  large  business  enterprises.  Rare  personal 


qualities  are  required  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  made, 
if  one  is  to  command  the  favorable  attention  of  other  lead- 
ing men  and  engage  their  full  confidence.  Then,  too,  his 
character  had  charm;  his  smile  was  contagious;  his  faith 
in  what  he  undertook  was  invincible.  He  was  a liberal 
by  instinct  and  his  later  years  found  him  happy  in  a 
a church  fellowship  and  a home  as  conducted  by  Rev:  W. 
B.  Thorp,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
Palo  Alto,  California.” 


Mrs.  Robson.  Mother  at  Baldwin 

By  Elmina  R.  Lucke,  ’12 


It  sounded  so  easy  when  the  teacher  suggested  it — 
you  remember  those  high  school  theme  subjects  from 
which  you  selected  “An  Appreciation — My  Mother.”  You 
remember,  too,  your  complete  astonishment  when  you 
found  yourself  without  words  despite  the  wealth  of  warm 
emotions  within  you.  It  sounded  just  as 
easy  to  write  of  Mrs.  Robson,  and  the 
same  difficulty  besets  the  writing.  She 
was  our  mother  at  Baldwin  Cottage — we 
took  her  beautiful  motherliness  just  as 
much  for  granted  as  that  of  our  own 
mothers;  we  sought  her  comfort  in  our 
grief  and  our  problems;  we  were  amazed 
and  chagrined  at  her  unhappiness  when 
we  broke  rules  that  were  so  temptingly 
easy  to  break;  I trust  that  we  didn’t  for- 
get her  in  our  fun  and  our  joys. 

Mrs.  Janet  Nichols  Robson  was  born 
in  1850  in  Reading,  New  York,  one  of 
nine  children,  two  of  whom  were  grad- 
uated from  Oberlin  College — John  R., 
class  of  1879,  a minister  in  Chicago,  and 
Louis  L„  1886,  a doctor  in  Brooklyn. 

She  herself  did  not  attend  Oberlin  and 
had  no  direct  association  with  it  until 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Seward 
Robson,  to  whom  she  had  been  married 
in  1878.  Mr.  Robson  had  been  a min- 
ister and  had  held  pastorates  at  Carthage,  New  York, 
Seneca,  New  York,  and  Randolph,  Vermont.  After  his 
death  in  1898  Mrs.  Robson  lived  in  Marietta  until  1904 
when  she  came  to  Oberlin  to  become  matron  of  Baldwin 
Cottage. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Robson’s 
service  to  the  college  at  Baldwin  that  I should  be  asked 
to  write  of  her  life  in  Oberlin  although  I was  in  the  Bald- 
win household  only  one  year  and  held  no  position  in  house 
government  there.  It  was  not  necessary  to  seek  one  cf  us 
who  had  had  long  or  special  opportunity  to  know  her  to 
be  sure  of  loyalty  and  appreciation.  She  did  not  invite 
excessive  friendliness,  and  we  brought  deeper  friendship 
because  we  realized  that  that  was  what  she  gave.  We 
loved  her  dignity  and  her  gentleness,  and  resented  the 
slightest  infraction  upon  it  by  carelessness  or  intent.  We 
knew  little  and  saw  less  of  the  wheels  that  must  go  lound 
in  the  machinery  of  the  management  of  a big  dormitory, 
but  men  and  girls  gave  tribute  to  her  care  and  cleverness 
in  planning  wholesome,  delicious  food  ami  the  hospitable 
atmosphere  of  the  house.  Especially  we  appreciated  hei 
graciousness  to  our  guests. 


Perhaps  she  knew  as  well  what  we  needed  and  wanted 
in  our  college  home  because  she  had  her  own  son  and 
daughter  to  open  her  understanding  of  Oberlin  student 
life,  her  son  and  daughter  and  nephews  and  nieces  to 
whom  she  was  not  only  mother  but  comrade  and  friend. 

She  had  but  to  open  her  heart  to  the 
rest  of  us  and  add  us  to  her  own  house 
hold.  Which  she  did  almost  literally 
if  I remember  all  the  Baldwin  marriages 
within  that  Robson-Nichols  family  group! 
Her  son,  Robert,  now  a mining  engineer, 
you  remember  was  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin in  1908  and  married  Margaret  Allen, 
a classmate.  Her  daughter,  Esther,  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1911,  married 
Spencer  Bowen,  1910.  I’ll  not  go  further 
lest  I suggest  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Robson 
instead  of  the  Oberlin  Fate  in  the  many 
Oberlin  marriages  of  her  own  and  her 
brother’s  families  and  give  the  matri- 
monial atmosphere  to  all  our  Baldwin 
memories.  Certainly  they  were  en- 
tangled therein  as  can  be  seen  from  this 
reply  to  a letter  which  I wrote  to  one  far 
better  fitted  to  “write  up”  Mrs.  Robson 
than  I — “ My  angle  would  be  much  too 
personal  as  she  is  an  aunt  of  my  hus- 
band and  the  mother-in-law  of  my  sis- 
ter.” Baldwinites  will  please  solve  the  puzzle! 

I have  spoken  of  Mrs.  Robson’s  true  motherliness,  her 
sincere  friendliness,  her  quiet  efficiency,  her  gracious  dig- 
nity. There  is  another  virtue  almost  unknown  in  this  rush- 
ing world  of  ours  that  I think  of  with  grateful  memory  of 
Mrs.  Robson — her  serenity.  With  all  the  experiences  of  a 
life  that  had  not  been  easy,  with  work  that  might  easily 
have  produced  a bustling,  fussy,  housekeeper  sort  of  per- 
son, Mrs.  Robson  had  poise  and  true  serenity  of  spirit  that 
is  a rare  memory  in  the  crowded,  hurried  impressions  of 
the  years.  I covet  it  for  the  girls  and  boys  of  our  present 
college  generation,  but  even  if  they  would  stop  long  enough 
to  feel  it  and  appreciate  it,  who  are  there  among  us  who 
have  achieved  it  or  can  achieve  it  that  we  might  pass  it  on? 

Mrs.  Robson  retired  from  Baldwin  Cottage  in  1916  and 
continued  in  Oberlin  until  1924,  when  she  went  to  live 
with  her  daughter,  Esther  in  Westfield,  New  Jersey. 
She  returns  to  Oberlin  each  spring  with  joy  in  the  re- 
unions, as  well  she  may  since  she  belongs  to  each  class 
since  1904  and  to  all  our  happiest  memories  of  our  senior 
year  in  Baldwin.  From  the  corners  of  the  earth  we 
greet  her  with  loving  appreciation  and  loyal  friendship. 
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On  the  Relation  of  Teaching  to  Chopsticks 

By  Ted  Forbes,  ’24 


In  Taiku  the  relation  is  very  close,  and  above  all — 
happy!  We  refer  to  the  teachers’  mess  of  the  Oberlin 
Shansi  Memorial  Schools,  where  the  men  teachers,  either 
unmarried  or  enjoying  long  distance  control,  convene 
three  times  a day. 

Of  the  thirteen  of  us,  perhaps  “Old  Teacher,  Hou”  is 
the  most  interesting.  A Chinese  doctor  of  the  old 
school  he  supple- 
ments his  income  as 
teacher  of  literature 
by  an  extensive  prac- 
tice both  inside  and 
outside  the  school. 

In  he  shuffles,  pulling 
the  three  or  four  long 
hairs  attached  to  his 
upper  lip,  looking  for 
the  best  place  to  crack 
some  wit.  If  the  oth- 
ers see  the  chance  first 
he  gets  it  hot  and 
heavy  and  all  burst 
into  roars  of  pure  glee. 

Then  there  is  the 
young  bookkeeper.  The 
noticeable  thing  about 
him  is  smiles.  His 
eyes  just  close  up  and 
disappear  and  humor- 
ous wrinkles  crowd 
nose,  eyes  and  face. 

Even  when  he  tries,  he  just  can’t  look  sober  and  his  dis- 
position is  just  like  his  face. 

Another  officer  is  just  the  opposite,  always  sober  and 
often  sour.  In  the  sourest  moments  he  will  grunt  some- 
thing sarcastic  and  crabby  sounding  and  the  whole  table 
will  bend  over  any  direction  it  can  and  burst.  You 
could  hear  shouts  of  laughter  a mile  away. 

We  also  boast  a dean,  often  known  as  “ the  Little 
Giant,”  because  he  is  about  four  feet  tall,  but  makes  up 
in  sped  and  energy.  He  is  one  of  these  pent  up  molecules, 
bouncing  back  and  forth,  bombarding  more  committees 
than  you  could  count. 

Again,  there  is  the  chemistry  teacher,  a fine  teacher, 
with  the  demeanor  of  a magistrate.  And  the  manual  arts 
teacher,  second  only  to  the  bookkeeper  in  facial  sensitivity 
to  humor.  And  the  history  teacher,  who  can  make 
enough  noise  when  he  is  excited  to  stand  up  and  talk 
clear  across  the  continent  or  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Practically  every  meal  is  either  a huge  continuous  joke 
or  a hot  argument.  Besides  local  topics,  probably  the  most 
common  are:  current  generals,  generals  on  vacation  who 
may  start  a new  army  soon,  the  nearest  war — and  dialects. 
The  last  is  sure  fire  in  case  all  else  fails. 

Perhaps  Monty  imitates  the  represented  ways  of  say- 
ing “ ban  wan.”  He  screws  up  his  face  and  says  it  the 
Taiku  way,  “ Bane  wane."  Chorus  of  delighted  shouts. 


” Bah  wall.”  Another  shout. 

Then  he  takes  off  one  of  the  men  from  from  the  sea- 
coast,  “ Bwer.”  The  windows  vibrate.  It’s  more  fun  than 
a picnic  to  watch  the  tickled  expressions  all  around. 

Yes,  of  course,  we  have  food,  too.  The  Shansi  men 
are  strong  for  “ strings  ” and  “ shee  jo,”  something  like 
macaroni  and  millet  cereal,  respectively.  But  there  are 

enough  men  from  other 
provinces  to  give  us  a 
fairly  varied  menu,  in- 
cluding rice,  meat  in 
various  forms,  bean 
curd  (food  value  equal 
to  meat),  cakes  with 
sugar  inside,  etc. 

It  is  cooked  where 
we  can  see  it  on  a 
Chinese  brick  stove,  set 
in  one  corner  of  the 
room  like  a small  the- 
atrical stage,  with  two 
or  three  fire  holes  in 
the  floor  of  it.  Big 
iron  pans,  kettles  and 
an  ingenious  steamer 
for  bread  adorn  it. 

When  we  come  to 
a meal,  we  pick  a pair 
of  chopsticks  on  the 
round,  red  varnished 
table  and  park  thereby. 
In  will  come  a young  husky  with  a tray  full  of  bowls. 
Each  of  us  gets  one,  bows  in  individual  silent  blessing 
and  the  meal  begins.  Since  everything  in  China  is  served 
about  212  degrees  hot  (a  custom  which  probably  prevents 
many  food  carried  diseases)  it  is  good  manners  to  “in- 
hale” food  or  draw  air  and  food  together  into  the  mouth, 
giving  a cooling  effect.  The  effect  is  sometimes  rather 
Iocomotiveous,  thought  in  justice  to  the  majority,  we 
ought  to  say  that  overdoing  the  noise  is  not  good  man- 
ners. 

When  we  finish  one  bowl,  out  goes  Mercury  for  another 
just  as  long  as  we  want  another.  We  can  look  through 
the  open  doorway  and  see  the  cook  rolling  or  pulling 
dough  for  dear  life. 

And  then,  perhaps,  in  comes  the  wizened  little  messen- 
ger, wearing  a hat  that  some  Oberlin  Representative  prob- 
ably gave  away.  He  has  a long  sheet  of  paper  which  he 
passes  religiously  around  until  he  comes  to  us.  Then  he 
calls  for  help  and  one  of  the  teachers  translates  the  mes- 
sage into  English  for  us  and  checks  off  our  names.  If 
the  paper  is  red  (invitation  color)  the  message  probably 
is,  “ Mr.  So  and  So  invites  you  to  a feast  next  Thursday 
at  six  o’clock.”  But  red  is  rather  a scarce  color  and  usu- 
ally the  oracle  talks  like  this,  “ Teachers’  meeting  tonight 
at  five  o’clock.” 


u 
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Lectures  by  Professor  Buckler 


The  three  final  lectures  by  Pro- 
fessor F.  W.  Buckler  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology  on  “ The  Oriental 
Despot,”  were  given  February  15,  16 
and  17.  These,  together  with  the 
three  given  in  November,  are  made 
possible  under  the  Haskell  Founda- 
tion, established  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Haskell 
of  Chicago  in  1905. 

After  a brief  outline  of  the  pre- 
vious lectures.  Professor  Buckler  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  his  fourth  lecture 
entitled  “ Muhammad  and  the  Church.” 
After  a close  examination  of  the  con- 
ditions of  Eastern  Christianity  and 
the  chaos  which  had  been  the  result 
of  St.  Cyril’s  unscrupulous  attacks  on 
Nestorius  culminating  in  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (451),  he  showed  the 
wretched  state  of  Semitic  Christian- 
ity, in  -which  the  deification  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  had  been  accom- 
panied by  a revival  of  tantric  ritual. 
Closely  connected  with  the  theolog- 
ical chaos,  was  political  disorder. 
Both  Persia  and  the  Roman  Empire 
had  over-reached  themselves  during 
the  sixth  century  and  in  their  feud 
the  opportunity  came  for  the  last 
great  Volkerioanderuny, — the  Semitic 
Advance.  It  started  in  the  sixth 
century.  Islam  was  its  watchword 
in  the  seventh  and  by  641  not  only 
the  political  but  also  the  religious 
feud  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  was 
silenced  by  Muslim  arms.  He  cited 
some  cases  of  Christian  observers 
where  diagnosis  of  the  situation  co- 
incided with  that  of  the  Prophet  Mu- 
hammed.  The  work  of  the  Prophet 
was  primarily  to  restore  to  its  proper 
place  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  the  whole  of  his  teaching  turns 
on  that  conception.  Consequently  he 
was  driven  to  Semitic  monotheism 
against  the  polytheism  of  the  Greek 
and  Semitic  Christians  and  heathen. 
His  antagonism  to  the  Divine  Son- 
ship  of  Jesus  was  the  protest  against 
the  association  of  a definite  act  with 
the  Deity.  His  protest  against  the 
Trinity  was  against  the  Family  Trin- 
ity— the  Father,  the  Mother,  the  Son. 
His  attack  on  the  Greeks  was  an  as- 
sertion of  the  holiness  ol'  God — that 
His  Being  was  not  the  playground  of 
philosophers.  But  Mu  hammed  never 
reached  the  finality  of  Jesus,  in  fact 
he  fell  short  of  it,  for  he  never  rec- 
ognized the  meaning  of  the  Cross.  In 
that  respect  he  was  at  one  with 
Greek  Christianity.  Both  the  Church 
and  the  Prophet  had  revived  the  au- 
thority of  the  Law — the  former  in 


the  name  of  Jesus  who  had  died  to 
shatter  it. 

In  the  fifth  lecture  entitled  “ Per- 
sia and  Muslim  Ideas  of  Kingship,” 
Professor  Buckler  proceeded  to  de- 
velop the  idea  of  kingship  as  shown 
in  the  Qur’an,  both  the  kingship  of 
God  and  the  membership  of  man. 
He  discussed  the  two  meanings  of 
Khalifat — the  Arabic,  in  which  the 
sense  of  successor  predominates;  the 
Persian,  in  which  the  conception  of 
the  Viceregent  is  paramount;  and  the 
difficulties  which  arose  from  the  con- 
fusion of  the  two  conceptions,  partic- 


ularly in  the  question  of  the  Cali- 
phate of  the  Prophet  recent  political 
consequences.  He  next  discussed  the 
influence  o f the  return  of  the  Oriental 
Despot  to  his  ancestral  home  and  the 
relations  between  Sasanian  loyalty 
and  the  Slii'a  schism.  To  illustrate 
the  medism  of  the  Abbasids,  he 
worked  out  a new  view  of  the  re- 
lations of  Charlemagne  and  Hdrunu’l- 
Rashid,  showing  how  the  Emperor  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was,  from 
the  Abbasid  point  of  view,  a vassal 
of  the  Abbasid  Caliph.  The  discus- 
sion of  robes  of  honour  and  their 
place  in  diplomacy  as  the  declaration 
of  suzerainity  and  vassaldom  was 
worked  out  in  some  detail,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  interpretation  of  certain 
ritualistic  acts  found  among  the  mys- 
tics o?  Islam — the  Sufis.  He  showed 
that  by  their  definition  in  terms  of 
functions  (of  the  Shadow  of  God) 
that  the  Sufis  doctrine  of  the  Khal- 
ifatxVlWi  (the  Shadow  of  God)  con- 


tained the  key  to  the  Christological 
controversy,  which  the  Greeks,  in 
their  attempt  to  define  it  in  terms  of 
essence,  substance  and  will  had  left 
in  a state  of  chaos.  In  conclusion  he 
traced  a rise  of  a triangular  contest 
between  Persia,  Constantinople  under 
the  Ottoman  Turk,  and  the  Mughals 
in  India,  dating  from  the  defeat  of 
Bayazid  by  Timur  at  Angora  (1402) 
down  to  the  assumption  of  the  Cali- 
phate by  Salim  the  Grim,  the  de- 
scendant of  Bayazid,  in  1517.  He 
held  against  the  conclusions  of  Sir 
rl  homas  Arnold,  that  the  assumption 
was  an  historical  fact,  whether  it  was 
canonically  valid  or  not. 

In  the  last  lecture — The  Oriental 
Despot  in  Modern  Times — he  showed 
the  continuation  of  the  feud  down  to 
the  Mughal  declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence (of  Persia)  in  1579.  He  exam- 
ined the  nature  of  Mughal  Kingship 
— a perfect  specimen  of  the  Oriental 
Despotism  used  by  Jesus  Christ  to  il- 
lustrate His  teaching  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  He  showed  too  that  when  the 
Westerner  saw  it,  he  could  not  un- 
derstand it  as  he  would  have  done 
but  for  the  complete  loss  of  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  Christ’s  teaching.  He 
then  traced  the  rise  of  difficulties 
consequent  on  the  misunderstanding 
down  to  the  outbreak  of  1857,  and 
the  consequent  problems  in  India. 
After  a reswmd  of  the  political  con- 
ditions of  the  Muslim  World  and  the 
effects  of  Western  contact  he  summed 
up  his  course  of  lectures  showing 
that  the  nearer  the  Western  Chris- 
tian came  to  the  understanding  of  the 
life,  the  teaching  and  the  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  closer  he  would  be 
brought  to  the  Muslim,  for  both  Je- 
sus and  Muhammad  preached  the 
Kingdom  of  God  from  the  same  ideas 
of  Kingship — those  summed  up  in 
the  Oriental  Despot,  whom  the  Greeks 
had  never  understood.  The  place  of 
Muhammad  in  Christianity  is  that  of 
the  complement  of  Saint  Paul.  Saint 
Paul  delivered  Christ’s  teaching  from 
the  bonds  of  Judaism  at  the  cost  of 
detaching  it  from  its  Semitic  con- 
nections. Muhammad  delivered  it 
from  the  Greeks  and  restored  it  to 
a non-Jewish,  Semitic  atmosphere. 


Ministers  Meet 

Seventy  Congregational  ministers  of 
Ohio  attended  a three-day  institute  at 
Oberlin  in  February,  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology.  On  the  program  were  Pro- 
fessors Taylor,  Youtz,  Bosworth,  Hor- 
ton, and  Stetson. 
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Basketball  Team  Coming  Slowly 

By  Myrddyn  Evans,  ’27 


Oberlin’s  basbetball  squad  at  last 
has  reached  the  "victory  highway.” 
After  suffering  seven  consecutive  de- 
feats, whereby  their  opponents 
turned  in  226  points  to  Oberlin’s  159, 
the  crimson  and  gold  cagers  turned 
in  their  first  victory  of  the  season  by 
defeating  Hamilton  in  the  second 
game  of  their  eastern  trip.  Coach 
MacEachron  and  his  squad  then  cel- 
ebrated their  return  to  the  home 
campus  by  besting  Miami,  30-24. 

They  were  long  in  reaching  their 
real  stride.  The  first  two  games, 
against  Albion  and  Hiram,  two  sup- 
posedly weak  teams,  were  each  lost 
by  a two-point  margin.  Then  Akron, 
and  the  "Rubbertown”  boys  took 
from  Oberlin  to  the  tune  of  33  to  27, 
what  several  times  seemed  certain 
victory  for  the  Oberlinites.  At  Cleve- 
land in  the  first  game  away  from 
home  Oberlin  again  collected  27  but 
permitted  Reserve  to  break  through 
for  38.  After  that  Case  came  to 
Warner  gymnasium  and  the  Scientists 
left  with  the  score  40  to  19  in  their 
favor,  a defeat  of  the  sort  seldom  suf- 
fered by  Oberlin  basketball  squads, 
especially  on  the  home  court.  Play- 
ing at  Athens  the  Oberlin  men  were 
sent  home  with  another  beating,  the 
score  being  28-21,  with  Ohio  U.  hold- 
ing the  28. 

EASTERN  TRIP 

There  followed  the  eastern  trip. 
Eight  men  were  taken  to  New  York 
state  to  play  on  three  consecutive 
nights,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day. The  first  of  this  trio  of  scraps 
was  played  at  Buffalo  and  Buffalo 
drubbed  Oberlin  43-23.  Playing  at 
Clinton  the  next  night  the  travelling 
men  came  through  with  their  first 
win,  defeating  Hamilton  39-22.  In 
the  last  game  of  the  trip  Oberlin  was 
taken  under  cover  in  the  "Kodak- 
town,”  Rochester  tossing  in  a 32-23 
defeat  to  Oherlin’s  already  long  list 
of  sufferings. 

Back  from  the  eastern  voyage  on 
Sunday  the  cagers  had  but  Monday 
to  rest  before  facing  Miami.  It  is 
enough  for  the  present  that  Oberlin 
won. 

Then  came  a smear  by  Bowling 
Green  Normal  and  the  game  of  the 
season  with  Wooster. 

To  go  into  a few  of  the  tilts  more 
in  detail:  There  was  but  one  reason 

for  the  38-27  defeat  by  Reserve  and 
that  was  the  ability  of  the  Cleveland 


men  to  sink  in  shots  from  almost 
any  position  on  their  home  floor. 
The  guarding  of  Captain  Leahy’s 
squad  was  far  better  than  that  of 
their  opponents  but  was  not  enough 
to  overtake  the  victors  advantage  of 
long  shot  precision.  At  one  time  dur- 
ing the  second  half  the  score  was  tied 
at  25-25,  but  a bombardment  of  the 
hoop  by  Town  and  Emske  left  Ober- 
lin far  in  the  background  in  the  final 
score. 


Oberlin — 27 
Heldman,  rf. 
McLaren,  rf. 
Leahy,  If.  . . 
Raikula,  rf. 
Tessenvitz,  c. 
Montie,  lg.  . 
Ballard,  rg. 
Fleming,  lg. 
Wagner,  c.  . 


G.  F.  T. 
10  2 
0 0 0 

3 0 6 

4 0 8 
0 3 3 
0 0 0 
10  2 
2 0 4 
10  2 


Totals  12  3 27 


Reserve — 38 
Town,  rf.  . . . 
Turner,  If.  . . 
Emske,  If.  . . 

West,  c 

Halter,  rg.  . . 
Doljax,  lg.  . . 
Gross,  lg. 


3 17 

10  2 
6 2 14 

113 
2 0 4 

2 15 

113 


Totals  16  6 38 


CASE  VICTORIOUS 
Case  ended  the  first  semester’s 
work  for  Oberlin  by  handing  the 
crimson  and  gold  one  of  the  most  de- 
cisive defeats  ever  administered  to 
an  Oberlin  team  in  recent  years. 
Case  slowed  up  the  game  at  the 
start,  stalling  for  several  minutes  as 
soon  as  they  got  the  ball.  Then,  sud- 
denly changing  their  tactics,  the  vis- 
itors snapped  into  form  and  scored 
four  field  baskets  and  one  foul  be- 
fore Oberlin  found  the  hoop  at  all. 
Tessenvitz,  McLaren  and  Leahy  finally 
brought  Oberlin’s  total  for  the  half  to 
six,  but  Case  left  for  the  resting 
period  ten  points  in  the  lead.  For  a 
time  at  the  start  of  the  second  half 
Oberlin  was  a different  team  and 
closed  up  on  the  brown  and  white  till 
they  were  at  one  time  only  four  points 
behind,  hut  it  failed  to  last.  Case 
had  a good  team.  Their  height  and 
their  ability  to  get  the  ball  off  the 
backboard  was  too  much  for  Oberlin. 
Case  was  getting  the  ball  on  the  tip- 
off  and  was  passing  accurately  while 
Oberlin  lost  the  ball  time  after  time 
by  being  called  for  traveling  and 
double  dribbling.  Case  deserved  her 
40  to  19  victory. 


Case — 40  G.  F. 

Mitzel,  If 7 2 

Doll,  If 4 0 

Meyer,  c 0 0 

Frato,  lg 0 0 

Anderson,  lg 2 4 

Bennington,  c 4 0 

Wallenstein,  rg 0 0 

Totals  17  6 

Oberlin — 19  G.  F. 

McPhee,  rf 0 0 

Leahy,  If 3 0 

Tessenvitz,  c 1 0 

Ballard,  rg 1 0 

Fleming,  lg 2 1 

Pleldman,  rf 0 0 

McLaren,  If 2 0 

Montie,  c 0 0 

Wagner,  lg 0 0 

Totals  9 1 


Referee — Gibson  (Mt.  Union). 


T. 

16 

8 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

40 

T. 

0 

6 

2 

2 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

19 


OBERLIN  IMPROVES 
Oberlin  left  for  Ohio  University 
with  little  hope  of  winning.  The 
Athenians  were  known  to  have  one 
of  the  best  fives  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  Ohio.  That  the  home  squad 
•won  then  was  no  surprise  though 
Oberlin  did  come  through  in  the  sec- 
ond half  to  tie  the  ultimate  victors 
at  11  all.  Though  on  the  short  end  of 
the  score  the  work  of  Oberlin  at 
Athens  was  really  encouraging.  They 
repeatedly  broke  through  their  op- 
ponents defense  and  their  defeat  can 
be  attributed  largely  to  that  same 
jinx  which  has  followed  them  all 
season,  namely,  inability  to  hit  the 
basket.  Oberlin’s  guarding  in  the 
game  was  good.  In  the  Denison-Ohio 
U.  game  Wright,  star  forward  for  the 
Ohio  U.  quintet,  came  within  two 
points  of  scoring  alone  as  many 
points  as  the  entire  losing  Denison 
five,  which  ended  the  game  with  21  to 
their  credit.  That  Oberlin’s  guarding 
was  close  may  be  seen  in  part  from 
the  fact  that  Wright  was  able  to 
shake  off  Fleming  for  only  five  points 
but  the  fast  floor-work  of  Wright 
nevertheless  had  a good  deal  to  do 
with  the  University’s  win. 


Ohio  University — 28  G.  F.  T. 

Wright,  If 1 3 5 

Eisenbery,  rf 2 2 6 

Beckwith,  rf 3 2 8 

Muri,  c l o 2 

Longley,  lg 2 0 4 

King,  rg 1 \ 3 

Totals  10  8 28 

Oberlin — 21  g.  F.  T 

Heldman,  If 1 0 2 

Leahy,  rf 1 2 4 

McPhee,  c 1 0 2 

Tessenvitz,  c 2 4 8 

Fleming,  lg 2 0 4 

Ballard,  rg 0 1 1 

Totals  7 7 21 
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FIRST  VICTORY 

In  the  Buffalo  encounter  poor  pass- 
ing and  inaccurate  shooting  once 
more  left  Oberlin  in  the  lurch  at  the 
end  of  the  game.  The  43-23  score 
was  the  second  real  defeat  suffered 
by  the  team  this  season  and  did  not 
brighten  the  prospects  for  the  fol- 
lowing games. 

At  Clinton,  however,  the  crimson 
and  gold  squad  met  a five  that  was 
admittedly  quite  weak,  and  they  made 
good  use  of  their  opportunity,  trounc- 
ing Hamilton  39  to  22.  For  once  the 
team  played  consistently  good  basket- 
ball, their  passing  was  more  accurate, 
their  shooting  of  both  field  goals  and 
fouls  more  reliable. 

It  is  said  that  they  played  even 
better  against  Rochester  and  that  if 
they  had  played  as  well  against  Buf- 
falo as  they  did  in  their  final  game  of 
the  trip,  two  wins  would  have  re- 
sulted. Rochester  had  previously 
beaten  Buffalo  on  the  latter’s  floor 
yet  Oberlin  held  the  Rochester  men 
to  32  points  and  scored  23  them- 
selves. Though  clearly  showing  the 
strain  of  the  three-day  trip  the  team 
played  the  best  basketball  of  the 
season  and  the  final  outcome  of  the 
tilt  was  doubtful  even  in  the  closing 
quarter. 

HITTING  HER  STRIDE 

Miami  came  to  Warner  gym  with  a 
young  team  composed  largely  of  soph- 
omores and  with  a wholly  erratic  rec- 
ord, showing  a great  variety  of  ups 
and  downs.  Much  to  the  delight  of 
the  local  rooters,  who  had  waited  long 
to  see  just  such  a game,  Oberlin  very 
properly  squelched  them. 

Oberlin’s  captain,  Leahy,  started 
the  scoring  in  the  first  two  minutes 
of  play  and  Tessenvitz  had  tossed  one 
in  and  Leahy  had  dropped  through 
another  before  Miami  scored.  Ober- 
lin kept  the  lead  throughout  the  first 
half  though  the  Miami  five  was  never 
very  far  in  arrears.  The  half  closed 
with  Oberlin  leading  15  to  12. 

By  the  middle  of  the  second  half 
Oberlin  had  the  scofe  up  to  21-14  and 
began  stalling.  It  almost  proved  dis- 
astrous for  the  home  team  for  Miami, 
catching  the  Oberlin  men  out  of  their 
stride  brought  the  score  to  24  all. 
Then  the  visiting  defense  broke 
down  and  Oberlin  boosted  its  score  to 
30  before  the  gun  was  shot.  Ballard 
had  gotten  one  foul.  The  rest  of 
Oberlln’s  scoring  was  done  by  three 
men,  Leahy,  Tessenvitz,  and  another 
of  the  McPhees,  who  has  started  with 
the  squad  just  this  second  semester. 
Oberlin  deserved  the  victory.  The 
passing  of  the  MacEachron  men  was 


real  basketball  passing.  They  hung 
onto  the  ball  and  they  had  the  location 
of  the  home  basket  well  in  mind. 
Don  Leahy,  a brother  of  the  Oberlin 
forward,  put  up  a fine  game  for 
Miami  but  was  kept  to  three  field 
goals  while  his  brother  tumbled  in  a 
half  dozen  two-pointers.  Roy  Tillot- 
son,  Oberlin,  1916,  is  coach  of  Miami. 

Oberlin— 30  G.  F.  T. 

Raikula,  rf 0 0 0 

R.  Leahy,  If 6 0 12 

Tessenvitz,  c 4 1 9 

Fleming,  rg 0 0 0 

Ballard,  lg 0 1 1 

McPhee,  rf 4 0 8 

Heldman,  rg 0 0 0 

Totals  14  2 30 

Miami— 24  G.  F.  T. 

D.  Leahy,  rf 3 3 9 

Bowers,  If  2 0 4 

Clinger,  c 1 1 3 

Taylor,  rg 1 0 2 

Dixon,  lg 0 0 0 

Darling,  If 1 0 2 

Pilot,  lg 1 2 4 

Totals  9 6 24 

HOME-COMING  GAMES 

Bowling  Green  State  Normal,  a sup- 
posedly easy  team,  was  pitted  against 
Oberlin  to  help  entertain  the  alumni 
at  their  Home-coming.  The  Bowling 
Green  boys  demonstrated  the  Oberlin 
supposition  wrong.  The  Oberlin  boys 
were  rather  lifeless,  possibly  over- 
tired from  their  eastern  trip  and 
hard  fought  game  that  week  with 
Miami.  Anyhow,  Skibbie,  Buchman 
and  Brandt  gave  the  visitors  a lead 
of  12  to  4 at  the  end  of  the  first  half. 
The  second  half  was  more  of  the 
same.  At  times  Oberlin  showed  real 
form  and  would  make  a basket  or 
two  but  usually  Brandt  and  Skibbie 
blocked  any  serious  attack  on  the 
goal.  Captain  Leahy  chalked  up 
seven  of  Oberlin’s  sixteen  points. 

Bowling  Green — 29.  G.  F.  T. 

Buchman,  If 6 3 15 

Moscoe,  rf 2 1 

Olds,  0 0 ® 

Brandt,  lg 1 1 

Skibbie,  rg 2 2 b 

Totals  11  7 39 

Oberlin — 16  G-  E.  T. 

Leahy,  If 3 1 

Raikula,  rf 0 1 1 

Tessenvitz,  c 1 0 1 

Ballard,  lg 0 0 0 

Fleming,  rg 0 0 0 

McPhee,  rf 2 0 4 

Heldman,  c 1 0 2 

Totals  7 2 16 

The  alumni  players  were  fewer  in 

number  than  usual  and  a senior 
team  was  made  up  to  compete  with 
them.  The  grand  stand  got  rather 


vociferous  at  times,  yelling  for  its 
favorites,  but  Chat  didn’t  help  the 
eye  of  the  old  timers  very  much. 
They  traveled  the  floor  well  and  the 
game  as  a whole  was  speedier  and 
more  interesting  than  the  varsity  con- 
test with  Bowling  Green,  but  the 
alumni  were  not  on  as  good  terms 
with  the  basket.  Alumni  contestants 
were  Vradenburg,  TO,  Morrison,  TO, 
1'heller,  T4,  Berthoff,  T9,  Paul  Lan- 
dis, ’23,  Bowen,  ex-’24,  Sullivan,  ’25, 
and  McClure,  T6.  The  score  was  re- 
ported to  be  25  to  17  in  favor  of  the 
Seniors. 

“0”-TEAM-W0RK 

Oberlin  pulled  through!  Such 
phraseology  is  perfectly  permissible 
and  may  well  be  used  for  Oberlin  her- 
self really  did  the  pulling.  Wooster 
gave  the  crimson  and  gold  basketeers 
nothing.  All  was  earned  in  that  36 
to  35  defeat  of  the  visitors  to  War- 
ner Gymnasium. 

Such  a basketball  game  as  that  was 
has  not  been  seen  in  Oberlin  for  a 
long  time;  certainly  not  this  season; 
certainly  not  last  year.  It  may  per- 
haps be  compared  to  the  Mount 
Union  game  of  the  1925  season  when, 
playing  away  from  home  the  Oberlin 
five  were  nosed  out  of  the  champion- 
ship by  one  thrill  after  another.  Feb- 
ruary 23,  playing  against  Wooster,  the 
MacEachron  five  fought,  they  sunk 
unbelievable  long  ones,  they  made 
snappy  short  baskets,  they  played  as 
any  coach  would  be  proud  to  have 
his  team  play.  “0”-team-work;  the 
phrase  spelled  victory 

It  was  hard  to  realize  that  the  team 
which  was  playing  against  Wooster 
was  the  same  combination  which 
played  so  listlessly  against  Bowling 
Green.  Time  after  time  in  the  first 
half  the  Oberlin  quintet  broke  through 
the  black  and  gold  defense.  Time 
after  they  showed  they  were  the 
better  squad.  The  half  ended  with 
Oberlin  leading  20  to  11. 

In  the  second  period  Oberlin  could 
not  get  started.  They  seemed  unable 
to  play,  could  do  little  but  kill  the 
ball.  Wooster  was  quick  to  grasp 
her  advantage.  Pfeiffer  and  Ander- 
son, two  men  who  reminded  one  of 
Lysle  Butler,  had  all  of  his  reaching 
ability  and  largely  through  their  work 
Oberlin’s  margin  was  lessened,  grad- 
ually, steadily,  until  with  but  a little 
over  a minute  to  go  Wooster  had  25 
to  the  home  squad’s  27.  Surely  the 
gun  must  go  off.  But  the  trigger 
remained  unpulled  until  Anderson 
had  made  the  score  27  all.  Only  then 
was  the  hoped-for  shot  forthcoming. 

A five-minute  overtime  period  was 
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called  and,  an  a sense,  the  game  may 
be  said  to  have  begun.  Pfeiffer 
dropped  in  a basket  that  was  worth 
two  points.  Wooster  was  ahead. 
Fleming  was  given  a chance  at  two 
fouls.  He  made  the  first.  He  shot 
again.  Everything  was  quiet.  With- 
out touching  the  rim  the  ball  slid 
through  the  hoop.  The  gun  went  off 
to  end  the  game  for  the  second  time 
that  night,  but  still  the  score  was  tied. 


TWO  OVERTIME  PERIODS 


A second  five-minute  overtime  was 
called.  Wooster  scored  one,  two, 
three  baskets.  The  score  was  35  to 
29.  It  was  as  a sprinter  who  finds 
himself  ten  yards  from  the  tape  with 
his  rival  three  full  feet  ahead.  The 
time  was  being  counted  in  seconds. 
Three  fouls  were  called  on  Wooster. 
Ballard  made  each  one.  And  then 
McPhee  sneaked  in  a basket  from  the 
side  and  with  one  brief  minute  yet 
to  be  played  Oberlin  was  trailing  by 
one  huge  little  point.  There  was  a 
scramble,  Ballard  emerged  with  the 
ball.  A snappy  pass  sent  it  to  Flem- 
ing. Along  toss  and  captain  Leahy 
held  it.  He  dribbled.  He  shot.  The 
ball  banked,  and  fell  through  the 
hoop.  Oberlin  had  won. 


Oberlin — 36. 
McPhee,  If.  . 
Leahy,  rf. 
Tessenvitz,  c. 
Ballard,  lg.  . 
Fleming,  rg. 
Raikula,  rf.  . 
Montie,  c. 
Heldman,  rf. 


G.  F.  T. 

3 0 6 

2 0 4 

3 2 8 

0 3 3 

5 2 12 

0 1 1 

0 0 0 

10  2 


Totals 


14  8 36 


Wooster — 35. 
Blough,  If. 
Pfeiffer,  rf.  . . 
Anderson,  c.  . 

Dodez,  lg 

Olsen,  rg 

Jankin,  c 

McGlassen,  lg. 

Totals  


G.  F.  T. 

3 5 11 

3 0 6 

2 1 5 

5 1 11 

10  2 
0 0 0 

0 0 0 

14  7 35 


The  Gennadian 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Gennadian 
at  Athens,  Greece,  on  April  23,  Dr. 
Paul  D.  Cravath,  '82,  will  be  present 
for  Oberlin.  It  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Homer  Johnson,  ’85,  will  also  repre- 
sent his  Alma  Mater.  The  building 
was  given  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  hous- 
ing the  great  library  of  Gennadius, 
Minister  of  Greece  to  the  court  of 
St.  James.  Corporate  members,  Ober- 
lin being  one,  were  invited  to  send 
representatives  to  the  dedication. 


Commencement 

Dates 

June  11-14 

Make  Your  Plans 
Now 


Debate  Interests 

Renewed  interest  in  debating  and 
public  speaking  is  manifest  this  year. 
Under  the  direction  of  Professor  C. 
C.  Harbison,  the  number  of  students 
in  the  department  of  Public  Speak- 
ing is  double  this  year  over  last  year. 
There  were  a larger  number  of  con- 
testants than  usual  for  both  the  men’s 
and  women’s  debate  teams.  A new 
men’s  literary  society  has  been  or- 
ganized, known  as  the  Kaldron,  its 
purpose  being  round  table  discussion 
of  current  questions.  The  debate 
management  this  year  sold  season 
tickets  and  by  this  means  provided 
against  any  financial  loss  as  there  has 
been  in  past  seasons.  The  opening 
debates  were  held  with  Allegheny  and 
Wooster  on  February  25,  the  subject 
being,  " Resolved,  that  the  present 
policy  of  extending  governmental  re- 
striction of  individual  liberty  should 
be  condemned.”  Oberlin’s  affirmative 
team  at  home  won,  its  negative  team 
at  Wooster  lost. 

The  girls  will  hold  their  opening 
debate  for  the  season  with  Wooster 
on  April  14.  At  this  time  contests 
will  be  held  both  here  and  at  Wooster. 


Clavilux  Stirs  Emotions 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Oberlin 
branch  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  the  Clavilux 
made  its  first  appearance  in  Oberlin 
in  January.  Played  by  its  inventor, 
Thomas  Wilfred,  it  astonished  the 
audience  with  its  power  to  present  to 
the  eye  wonderful  combinations  of 
color  that  enchant,  and  hold  one  spell- 
bound. Here  is  a new  art  that  may 
some  day  rival  music  in  its  appeal  to 
the  emotions  and  its  call  upon  imagi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Wilfred,  who  is  an  artist  and 
musician  as  well  as  an  inventor,  pre- 
sented a program  which  showed  the 
variety  of  possibilities  for  his  instru- 
ment. One  could  see  in  his  Chicago 
Nocturne  the  gloomy  night,,  the  massive 


steel  bridge  girders,  the  slowly  flow- 
ing, murky  river,  the  puffing  tug;  could 
almost  feel  the  dense  atmosphere  and 
hear  the  swish  of  water  and  the  chug 
of  engine,  and  yet  not  a realistic  fig- 
ure was  placed  on  the  screen.  By  the 
play  of  black  and  white,  changing, 
shifting,  approaching,  receding,  creat- 
ing, dissolving,  his  medium  called  on 
your  experience  to  see  on  the  screen 
what  was  not  there  but  what  was  in 
your  mind.  As  Mr.  Wilfred  said,  you 
get  from  his  recitals  whatever  you  in- 
dividually bring  to  them.  They  are 
beautiful,  fascinating  and  thrilling; 
they  are  quieting,  peaceful,  satisfy- 
ing. They  may  be  serious  or  humor- 
ous. Withal  they  are  worth  seeing, 
not  only  once  but  many  times  and 
one’s  soul  will  grow  with  the  seeing. 


Opportunity  for  Graduate 
Study 

The  Aelioian  Alumnae  Association 
offers  a fellowship  of  $500  for  grad- 
uate study  for  the  year  1926-27  to 
any  woman  who  can  qualify.  Appli- 
cation should  be  made  to  Professor 
C.  G.  Rogers,  378  Reamer  Place,  Ober- 
lin, Ohio,  who  can  furnish  blanks  and 
information  as  to  necessary  condi- 
tions. Blanks  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  chairman  by  April  15th. 

The  Gilchrist-Potter  Prize  Fund  of 
$300  is  available  to  any  self-support- 
ing woman  who  can  qualify.  Appli- 
cations should  be  made  to  Professor 
C.  G.  Rogers,  378  Reamer  Place, 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  by  April  15. 


Calendar 

MARCH 

1—  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Annual  Dinner — James 

Brand  House 

2- 5 — Week  of  Prayer — Rev.  Oswald  W. 

S.  McCall,  speaker 

5 — Shansi  Day— Arthur  Rugh,  speaker 
G— Basketball — Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin 
9 — Artist  Recital— Myra  Hess 
11— Better  Movie— Chapel 
13— Bet  ter  Movie— Chapel 
16 — Artist  Recital— Harold  Samuels 
18 — Men’s  Debate — Ohio  Wesleyan — 
Chapel 

20— Women’s  Glee  Club  Concert- 
Chapel 

23 — Artist  Recital — Cecilia  Houser 

25—  Better  Movie 
Yale-Princeton  Game 

26—  Women’s  Debate— Ohio  Wesleyan— 

Men’s  Building 

27—  Interclass  Indoor  Track  Meet— 

Warner  Gymnasium 
Better  Movie— Chapel 

28—  Palm  Sunday 

31 — Spring  Vacation  Begins 
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Mr.  C.  W.  Savage  spent  Saturday, 
30th  of  January,  in  Columbus  attend- 
ing a meeting  of  a special  committee 
appointed  by  the  Ohio  College  Asso- 
ciation to  study  the  problems  of  in- 
tercollegiate athletics  to  make  recom- 
mendations at  the  coming  spring 
meeting  of  the  Association.  - The 
members  of  this  committee  are  Dr. 
W.  P.  Reeves,  Kenyon  College;  Dean 
W.  L.  Smyser,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity; Mr.  Boyd  B.  Chambers,  Cin- 
cinnati University,  and  President  R. 
L.  Hughes,  of  Miami. 

This  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Sav- 
age is  chairman,  has  been  carrying 
on  its  work  since  last  spring.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Committee’s  report 
will  contain  constructive  suggestions 
which  will  prove  worthy  of  adoption 
by  the  Ohio  College  Association  and 
which  may  result  in  modification  of 
intercollegiate  athletic  competition 
and  bring  it  into  more  reasonable  re- 
lationship with  other  interests  of  the 
educational  institutions. 

Dr.  Eugene  W.  Lyman,  former  pro- 
fessor of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology, 
was  one  of  the  Earl  lecturers  at  the 
Sixth  Interdenominational  Pastoral 
Conference  held  at  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, in  February  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion.  His 
subject  was  “ Religion  and  the  Mod- 
ern World.” 

Assistant  Professor  F.  B.  Artz  re- 
cently gave  an  exhibit  of  early 
printed  books  at  the  college  library. 
They  were  the  works  of  Renaissance 
printers,  including  Aldus,  Stephanus, 
and  Plantin. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  spoke  before  the 
Epworth  Men’s  Club  of  Toledo  on 
" The  College  and  the  Younger  Gen- 
eration,” the  latter  part  of  January. 
This  is  the  club  of  which  Grove  Pat- 
terson, ’05,  has  been  president  for 
thirteen  years. 

Miss  Hazel  Kyrk,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  economics  in  Oberlin  from  1914 
to  1920,  and  now  at  Chicago  Univers- 
ity, is  a member  of  the  council  or- 
ganized in  connection  with  the  plan 
of  having  the  Dean  of  Women  re- 
placed by  a Women’s  Board. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison  was  elected 
president  of  the  Lorain  County  Pub- 
lic Health  Council  organized  January 
28  in  Elyria. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Mor- 
rison, who  are  now  at  3555  Poinciana 
Avenue,  Coconut  Grove,  Florida,  write 
that  they  had  a pleasant  trip  home 


from  Paris  and  expect  to  be  in  Ober- 
lin for  the  May  Festival  and  Com- 
mencement. 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  gave  the 
first  of  a series  of  four  lectures  in 
the  Youngstown  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  “The 
Wholesome  Man  in  Relation  to  His 
Community  and  Home.” 

Professor  P.  D.  Sherman  was  made 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Fellows 
and  elected  vice-president  of  the  Row- 
fant  Club  of  Cleveland  for  the  com- 
ing year.  The  club  has  for  its  mem- 
bers bookmen,  artists,  musicians,  and 
writers,  among  them  being  Henry 
Turner  Bailey  of  the  Art  Museum, 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  Erie  C.  Hopwood 
of  the  Plain  Dealer,  Homer  H.  John- 
son, and  John  L.  Severance. 

Professor  R.  P.  Jameson  gave  a 
lecture  in  French  on  the  subject 
“L  ’Enfance  dans  1 ’oeuvre  poetique 
de  Victor  Hugo”  before  a Cleveland 
club,  Le  Cercle  Conferences  fran- 
gaises,  on  Tuesday,  February  23rd. 

Professor  Herbert  A.  Youtz  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology,  who 
was  on  leave  the  first  semester,  has 
returned  to  Oberlin.  He  gave  two 
addresses  in  Pittsburgh  in  February 
on  “The  Problem  of  Spiritualizing 
Society”  at  the  Educational  Institute 
of  Trinity  Church. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Louis  E.  Lord 
have  been  in  the  east,  where  Mr. 
Lord  addressed  the  Women’s  City 
Club  of  Boston  on  “Travel.” 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Kemper  Fuller- 
ton, with  the  two  children,  have  left 
for  Germany  on  the  “Andania.”  They 
intend  to  spend  the  time  in  Tubingen, 
Germany,  where  the  children  will 
enter  school. 

Professor  Oscar  Jaszi  of  the  politi- 
cal science  department  addressed  two 
meetings  of  Hungarians  in  Lorain  on 
“ The  Seven  Points  in  which  Amer- 
ica Excels  in  Democracy.” 

Dr.  E.  I.  Bosworth  spoke  before 
the  men’s  forum  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  Lorain,  in  January,  using  as  his 
subject  “ The  Connection  of  God  with 
Great  Calamities.” 

Dr.  Eugene  W.  Lyman  and  Miss 
May  Reddington  Ely  were  married 
at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  in  February,  ac- 
cording to  newspaper  reports.  Dr. 
Lyman  at  one  time  was  Professor 
of  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  Chris- 
tian Ethics  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology  and  is  now  on  the  faculty 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  a widower,  with  two  small  chil- 


dren. Mrs.  Lyman  was  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  at  Vassar. 

Assistant  Professor  Artz  gave  a lec- 
ture on  February  17  on  “ Piranesi 
and  the  Cult  of  Roman  Ruins  ” on 
the  Art  Association  Lecture  Series  in 
Oberlin.  On  February  21  he  lectured 
in  Dayton  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  on  “ The  Great  Printers  of  the 
Renaissance.” 

Dr.  Harry  N.  Holmes,  head  of  the 
Chemistry  Department,  who  is  in 
Europe  on  leave-of-absence  during  the 
current  session,  recently  spent  two 
weeks  in  Italy.  In  Milan  he  visited 
Professor  Bruni  of  the  Royal  Poly- 
technic School,  and  at  Turin  gave  a 
lecture  on  “ Colloid  Chemistry  ” be- 
fore the  chemical  staffs  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  School  of  Mines  and  the 
Royal  Engineering  School.  He  also 
discussed  his  colloid  research  work 
with  a small  group  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Rome.  He  has 
been  invited  to  deliver  lectures  in 
March  at  the  Universities  of  Leyden 
and  Utrecht. 

Professor  Kemper  Fullerton  and 
Professor  E.  A.  Miller  are  to  repre- 
sent Oberlin  at  the  exercises  in  com- 
memoration of  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  John  Fred- 
erick Oberlin,  to  be  held  at  Le  Ban 
de  la  Roche  in  the  summer. 

Professor  Albert  W.  Aron’s  “Ana- 
tole  France  and  Goethe  ” was  pub- 
lished in  the  Wisconsin  Studies  in 
Language  and  Literature  recently. 


Oldestand  EarliestGraduates 

Dr.  George  W.  Andrews  of  the  class 
of  1858  is  now  the  oldest  living  grad- 
uate of  Oberlin.  Mrs.  Mary  Kinsley 
of  Plainfield,  New  York,  is  the  earli- 
est graduate.  She  received  her  de- 
gree in  1857. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hall  Johnson,  '54,  of 
Oakland,  California,  was  both  the 
earliest  and  oldest  graduate  until  her 
death,  February  5,  1926. 

Dr.  Andrews  is  the  uncle  of  Profes- 
sor Andrews  of  the  Conservatory  and 
has  made  his  home  here  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  He  was  for  a long  time 
on  the  faculty  of  Talladega  College, 
Alabama.  He  was  born  at  Wayne, 
Ohio,  February  4,  1833. 


Mr.  Merritt  Starr,  ’75,  of  Chicago, 
formerly  trustee  of  Oberlin,  repre- 
sented Oberlin  on  February  19  at  the 
inauguration  of  Dr.  Albert  Britt  as 
president  of  Knox  College  at  Gales- 
burg, Illinois. 
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Harmonics 

fir  James  Husst  Hall,  '14 

The  Oberlin  Conservatory  orchestra 
in  their  recent  concert  included  the 
Eroica  Symphony  and  the  Tannhaus- 
er  Overture.  This  is  no  small  task 
that  their  enthusiastic  and  skillful  di- 
rector, Maurice  Kessler,  had  set  for 
them.  Yet  the  concert  was  a fine  suc- 
cess. Wagner’s  orchestration  makes 
great  demands,  yet  this  group  of  ama- 
teurs played  the  overture  with  telling 
effects — the  shimmer  of  the  Venus- 
berg  music,  the  nobility  of  the  Pil- 
grims’ theme,  the  decorative  figures — • 
all  were  there  and  up  to  tempo!  The 
most  remarkable  advance  in  recent 
years  has  been  in  the  wood-wind  and 
brass  sections,  which  are  now  nearly 
of  symphony  size. 

The  Cleveland  orchestra  opened  the 
Artist  Recital  Course  of  the  second  se- 
mester with  the  Leonore  Overture, 
which  to  me  seemed  by  far  the  best 
music  of  the  evening.  There  was  fine 
atmosphere  in  the  Liadow  “ Enchant- 
ed Lake,”  on  whose  placid  surface 
was  mirrored  a scene  from  the  Wag- 
ner country.  The  scherzo  of  Dukas, 
“ L’Apprenti  Sorcier,”  gave  a bright 
touch  to  the  program.  The  Rachman- 
inoff symphony  in  E minor  seemed 
like  a giant  improvisation  whose  chief 
beauty  lay  in  its  lyric  grace  of  line 
and  rich  harmonic  texture. 

Just  to  recommend  a few  books 
from  comparatively  recent  issues: 
Pianoforte  Music,  its  Composers 
and  Characteristics,”  by  Clarence  G. 
Hamilton;  “The  Temple  of  Tone,”  by 
Audsley,  of  interest  to  all  organ  stu- 
dents; "Singing,”  by  Herbert  With- 
erspoon; “Encyclopedia  of  the  Vio- 
lin,” by  Bachmann. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kimball  were  in  town 
a few  days.  They  were  en  route  for 
New  York  City,  where  Mr.  Kimball 
expects  to  work  in  various  artists’ 
studios  until  the  spring  calls  them  to 
Ipswich. 

Mr.  Reber  Johnson  played  the  fol- 
lowing program  in  Warner  Hall  on 
February  19: 

Sonata  in  E major Handel 

Sonata  in  A major Brahms 

Havanaise  Saint-Saens 

Hymn  to  the  Sun 

Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Le  Drap  Mauresque,  Asturienne, 
Chanson  ....  deFalla-Kochanski 

Waves  at  Play Grasse 

Tambourin  Chinoise  ....  Kreisler 

Mr.  Johnson’s  playing  was  a de- 
light. There  was  fine  facility,  lovely 
tonal  color,  and  one  felt  behind  all  a 


guiding  spirit  of  sound  musicianship. 
It  is  a pleasure  indeed  to  have  such 
an  artist  added  to  our  faculty.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  William 
Mason  Bennett,  whose  part  was  per- 
formed with  fine  sympathy  and  lovely 
proportion. 

On  February  15  James  Husst  Hall 
spoke  before  the  Music  and  Art  sec- 
tion of  the  Elyria  Women’s  Club  on 
“ How  the  Masters  Composed.” 

The  Conservatory  Trio  gave  the  last 
of  this  year’s  series  of  concerts  on 
February  23.  They  were  assisted  by 
Mr.  Carleton  Cooley,  principal  viola 
of  the  Cleveland  Symphony,  in  the 
Schumann  Quartet,  Op.  47.  The  Trio 
played  the  Saint-Saens  Trio  in  F and 
Mr.  Goerner  and  Mrs.  Bennett  played 
the  Beethoven  variations  on  a theme 
by  Mozart.  The  concerts  this  season 
have  been  unusually  fine  and  the  at- 
tendance has  been  steadily  increasing. 

It  is  a fortune  that  our  master 
composers  did  not  feel  like  Rossini, 
who  wrote  his  publisher:  “for  fame 
I do  not  write  any  more  and  money 
I have  all  I need.  Fame  is  an  illus- 
ion, work  a burden.”  And  perhaps 
you  know  the  story  of  Brahms  and 
the  journalist  who  were  walking 
about  Vienna  when  the  journalist 
remarked:  “Fifty  years  hence  a 

Viennese  and  a visitor  will  be  walking 
along  here  and  the  native  will  say: 

‘ In  that  house  Brahms — ’ ” but  here  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  modest  com- 
poser. The  journalist,  after  several 
tut-tuts  from  Brahms,  finally  con- 
cluded, “ In  that  house  Brahms  used 
to  live,”  and  the  visitor  will  ask, 
“Who  was  Brahms?”  All  of  which 
remind  the  total  recall  artist  of  the 
days  when  the  Glee  Club  used  to  hang 
a crimson  and  gold  banner  outside 
the  private  car  "Magnet.”  One  of 
those  souls  who  had  come  down  to 
see  the  train  come  in  spelled  it  all 
out  with  difficulty  and  then  remarked: 
“Where  in  is  Ob-er-lin?” 


Browning  House 

Browning  House,  rest  house  for 
girls,  has  been  re-opened,  having  been 
closed  since  the  establishment  of  Al- 
len hospital  last  fall.  It  was  found 
that  the  hospital  was  not  as  well 
adapted  for  this  service  as  the  Brown- 
ing House. 


Four  additional  microscopes  for 
special  use  in  the  study  of  bacteriol- 
ogy have  been  added  to  the  Botany 
laboratory.  An  increased  number  of 
students  taking  this  course  necessi- 
tated the  additional  equipment. 


Students  Suggest 

Student  criticism  was  brought  to  a 
head  this  winter  by  a series  of  meet- 
ings held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Men’s  Senate  at  the  usual  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  hour  Sunday  afternoons.  The  boys 
were  invited  “to  get  it  off  their  chest” 
and  a number  did  so. 

The  plea  was  made  that  the  men 
should  have  a more  independent  so- 
cial life,  such  as  might  be  provided 
by  adequate  dormitories  under  col- 
lege control  or  under  self-perpetuat- 
ing group  control. 

That  there  should  be  a deeper  in- 
terest in  intellectual  affairs,  curricu- 
lar and  extra  curricular,  was  empha- 
sized, as  was  also  a closer,  more  inti- 
mate relationship  between  teacher 
and  student. 

It  was  suggested  that  personality, 
teaching  ability,  and  ability  to  inspire 
be  more  highly  considered  when  se- 
lections are  made  for  the  faculty. 

The  Editor  of  the  Review,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  meetings,  has  been  con- 
ducting in  his  editorials  this  year  a 
campaign  against  compulsory  chapel, 
favoring  a change  in  curriculum, 
adoption  of  modified  British  system  of 
honors  and  pass  courses  and  more 
freedom  for  upperclassmen. 


Dr.  Steiner  Gives  Birthday 
Address 

Dr.  E.  A.  Steiner,  T’91,  of  the  de^ 
partment  of  Sociology  .at  Grinnell  col- 
lege, gave  the  V^shington  Birthday 
address  in  Oberlin  this  year.  The 
subject  of  his  address  was  “The  Mak- 
ing of  a New  Race”  and  was  a plea 
for  a more  liberal  attitude  toward  the 
foreigner  within  our  borders.  He 
said,  “Stupid  prejudice  is  disintegrat- 
ing the  nation.  Under  American  com- 
pulsions of  prejudice  and  hatred,  for- 
eigners turn  back  to  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotism to  their  old  countries.  We 
must  realize  that  all  men  have  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  in  order  to  form  a new 
race.” 


Indoor  Meet 

The  frosh-soph  indoor  track  meet, 
Feburary  19,  gave  Coach  Lumley  hope 
that  Oberlin  may  make  a showing  on 
the  cinders  this  spring.  Engle  came 
within  .8  of  a second  in  meeting  the 
record  in  the  220,  and  Pearce  within 
.4  of  a second  in  the  440.  The  sopho- 
mores won  the  meet  by  an  82  to  22 
score. 
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Is  It  True? 

My  Dear  Mr.  Olmstead:  — 

I appreciate  your  courtesy  in  ask- 
ing for  an  article  for  the  Alumni 
Magazine,  and  although  I should  like 
very  much  to  be  accommodating,  I do 
not  think  I have  the  literary  skill  to 
say  what  I think,  without  sounding 
ill-natured  and  controversial,  although 
I would  not  mean  it  that  way.  My 
comments  upon  the  role  that  women 
play  in  Oberlin  and  similar  colleges, 
are  summed  up  in  the  Oberlin  ac- 
count of  fifty  years  of  notable  achieve- 
ment. If  I remember  correctly,  dur- 
ing that  time  not  one  women  had 
done  anything  worth  mentioning.  If 
any  college,  especially  devoted  to 
women's  education,  had  only  a book 
of  blank  pages  to  present  to  the 
alumnae,  there  certainly  would  be  a 
protest.  But  so  far,  not  one  Oberlin 
graduate  to  whom  I mentioned  the 
matter,  had  even  noticed  the  omission, 
which  to  my  mind  is  the  situation  in  a 
nutshell.  No  one  expects  anything 
but  mediocrity  from  the  girls.  It 
seems  to  be  tacitly  assumed  that  the 
middle  western  co-educational  college 
of  Oberlin’s  type,  trains  the  privates 
in  the  feminine  ranks,  while  the  other 
colleges  train  the  officers.  And 
whereas  privates  are  undoubtedly 
necessary,  it  is  not  a very  stirring 
banner  for  gifted  girls  to  enlist  them- 
selves under.  But  perhaps  no  one  is 
interested  in  gifted  girls.  I should 
judge  that  they  prefer  a rather  com- 
mon place  product,  and  therefore  get 
it. 

You  see — this  sounds  unkind.  If  I 
wrote  it  over  my  signature,  it  would 
be  an  attack  from  an  outsider,  which 
I should  have  to  continually  defend 
before  your  graduates,  and  since  they 
do  not  agree  with  me,  and  it  is  es- 
sentially none  of  my  affair,  why  — as 
Mr.  Wager  remarked  in  a late  maga- 
zine — ‘stir  up  the  animals’?  If  the 
alumnae  did  agree  with  my  point  of 
view,  there  would  be  some  distin- 
guished women  on  the  faculty  and  the 
trustees,  there  would  be  talks  on  the 
feministic  movement  both  before  the 
men  and  women,  and  if  the  numbers 
of  women  were  too  great,  they  would 
be  selected  on  some  open  basis,  and 
not  merely  suppressed.  And  you  would 
have  a Graduates’  and  not  an  Alumni 
magazine!  (or  is  my  Latin  all  wrong?) 

As  I say  — no  one  agrees  with  me 
among  your  readers,  and  I would  just 
sound  quarrelsome  and  have  to  defend 
my  statements  to  irate  friends  — and 
what  would  be  gained? 

Couldn’t  you  quote  a paragraph 


from  this  letter,  as  from  a resident  of 
a neighboring  town,  and  invite  com- 
ments from  the  alumni?  If  you  did 
so,  I should  want  to  be  protected 
by  anonymity.  This  would  put  the 
question  where  it  belongs,  with  the 
Oberlin  graduates,  and  would  save  me 
from  the  unpleasant  role  of  unsym- 
pathetic attack.  It  is  a fact,  that  with 
the  exception  of  Mrs.  ( X ),  a non- 
graduate, I believe,  Oberlin  women 
seem  negligible  as  leaders  here.  They 
appear  to  have  either  no  gift  or  no 
training  for  constructive  work  of  any 
kind  not  done  as  well  by  high  school 
or  even  some  eighth-grade  graduates. 
But  you  can  imagine  how  it  would 
sound  if  I said  anything  like  that?  It 
would  seem  like  gratuitous  insult — 
whereas  I mean  only  that  they  are 
trained  to  follow  rather  than  to  lead. 
A college  has  a perfect  right  to  its 
own  standards,  and  I think  it  would 
be  terribly  impolite  for  me  to  criti- 
cize what  is  none  of  my  business!  I 
have  been  perfectly  frank  with  you, 
and  hope  that  you  will  understand. 

Sincerely  yours, 

* * * 


Fru  Skonhoft  Visits  Oberlin 

Fru  Lilli  Skonhoft,  since  1918  lec- 
turer in  modern  languages  at  the 
Vestheim  College,  Oslo,  Norway,  and 
since  1922  a member  of  the  committee 
on  standards  of  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  University  Women,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a reception  and 
tea  held  at  Talcott  Hall  in  February 
by  the  Oberlin  branch  of  the  A.  A. 
U.  W.  Senior  women  and  representa- 
tives of  the  various  organizations 
were  invited.  Fru  Skonhoft  is  now 
studying  at  Columbia,  having  been 
awarded  the  American-Scandinavian 
fellowship.  She  spoke  on  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  University 
Women  and  Education  in  Norway. 


Don  Seitz  on  Oberlin 

The  New  Student  of  January  6 con- 
tains an  article  on  “ Early  Oberlin, 
More  than  a College.”  Its  author,  Don 
Seitz,  for  many  years  manager  of  the 
New  York  World,  was  never  in  Ober- 
lin, according  to  his  own  account,  but 
heard  much  of  the  institution  from 
his  father,  Josiah  A.  Seitz,  who  was 
a student  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment in  '55- 6,  ’57-8,  and  from  his 
father’s  chum,  Jonas  B.  Sprague,  in 
the  same  department,  ’57-8.  After 
telling  of  its  early  history  and  re- 
lating personal  experiences,  he  says: 


“ The  college  has  begged  less  and 
done  more  than  almost  any  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  America.  Its  stu- 
dents continue  to  be  individualists 
with  a purpose.  It  is  invincible  in- 
tellectually, and  independent  finan- 
cially. What  better  combination 
could  there  be  for  an  educational 
force.” 


Everybody  Busy  at  Midwin- 
ter Home-coming 

The  Mid-Winter  Home-Coming  must 
always  to  some  extent  depend  upon 
the  weather.  This  year,  February  20, 
21,  22,  all  roads  to  Oberlin  were  a 
glaze  of  ice  that  made  auto  driving 
somewhat  precarious.  Nevertheless  a 
goodly  number  of  old  grads  and  form- 
ers slid  in  to  Oberlin  for  all  or  part 
of  the  activities.  Events  weren’t  just 
continuous.  They  piled  on  top  of 
each  other.  Between  classes  to  visit, 
data  to  gather,  reports  to  prepare, 
committee  and  subcommittee  meet- 
ings, business  luncheon,  social  din- 
ners, friends  to  call  upon,  basketball 
games,  Washington  Birthday  lecture 
and  reception,  church  services,  and 
musical  vespers,  Y.  W.  and  Y.  M., 
everyone  kept  busy  and  some  busier. 

Seventy  visiting  alumni  sat  down  to 
dinner  together  Saturday  evening  at 
the  Commons  in  the  Men’s  Building 
and  partook  of  a filling  meal  " just  as 
the  boys  have  regularly,”  according  to 
Herr  Bischoff. 

This  number  was  more  than  doubled 
by  other  out  of  town  visitors  at  the 
Gray  memorial  basketball  game  at 
Warner  gymnasium  in  the  evening. 

An  unusually  small  number  of  alum- 
ni players  were  able  to  return  but 
those  present  gave  a good  account  of 
themselves. 

Dr.  Andrews,  Professors  Kessler  and 
Goerner  and  Miss  Edna  Bowls,  ’26, 
furnished  a most  inspiring  musical 
service  Sunday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan  was  the 
speaker  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meeting. 

The  chapel  was  well  filled  to  hear 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner,  T’91,  give  the 
Washington  Birthday  address. 

Not  many  alumni  remained  over  for 
the  Washington  Birthday  reception, 
which,  though  the  usual  beautiful  af- 
fair, seemed  not  quite  complete  with- 
out President  and  Mrs.  King. 


Oberlin  high  school  captured  the 
Northern  Ohio  championship  in 
basketball  this  winter.  She  had  a 
veteran  team  that  scored  at  will  on 
most  opponents. 
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Alumni  Council  Meets 

The  Alumni  Council  at  its  meeting 
on  February  22  spent  considerable 
time  discussing  the  type  of  meeting 
that  should  be  provided  for  the  Asso- 
ciation at  Commencement  each  year. 

There  are  those  who  think  that 
meeting  dull  and  uninteresting,  or 
given  too  much  to  the  expression  of 
one  or  more  person’s  hobbies.  Some 
want  the  discussion  each  year  of  a 
serious  college  problem.  Others  want 
a light  frolicksome  time  with  much 
class  demonstration.  No  final  action 
was  taken. 

Neither  was  a decision  reached  as 
to  whether  the  week-end  commence- 
ment, which  has  been  tried  for  the 
last  two  years,  was  superior  to  the 
mid-week  commencement  of  former 
years.  The  scheme  for  the  week-end 
commencement  will  hold  for  this  year. 
The  college  is  desirous  of  alumni 
opinion  as  to  which  they  can  and  will 
attend  the  more  largely. 

The  report  of  progress  by  Dr. 
Mosher  for  his  committee  was  of  great 
interest  and  received  favorable  com- 
ment. 

The  financial  statement  of  the 
treasurer  showed  receipts  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1925,  to  January  31,  1926, 
to  be  $7,393.67  and  the  disbursements 
$6,077.81.  The  capital  fund  of  the 
Alumni  Association  contains  $2,467. 
The  Glen  C.  Gray  scholarship  fund,  $5,- 
487.14,  and  the  John  F.  Peck  scholar- 
ship fund  $1,312. 

The  Alumni  Secretary  reported  that 
the  new  song  books  were  all  paid  for. 
Some  fourteen  hundred  have  been 
sold,  leaving  six  hundred  in  stock. 
He  called  attention  to  the  change  in 
the  size  of  the  Alumni  Magazine.  This 
has  been  accomplished  without  any 
increased  cost  in  publishing.  There 
is  the  usual  request,  however,  for 
more  subscribers.  Present  subscrib- 
ers could  greatly  help  in  this  if  they 
would  but  mention  the  magazine  to 
their  alumni  friends  with  whom  they 
correspond.  Let  everyone  boost  the 
Alumni  Magazine. 

The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Mary  Black- 
ford Fowler,  ’13,  as  recording  secre- 
tary was  accepted  and  Miss  Esther  C. 
Andrews,  ’12,  was  elected  by  the 
Council  to  fill  her  unexpired  term. 


Special  Committee 

The  special  committee  on  "How 
May  the  College  Test  Its  Product” 
was  in  session  as  a whole  or  in  sub- 
committees for  the  three  days  of  Mid- 
winter Home-Coming.  They  studied, 


discussed,  and  tried  to  conclude,  but 
found  the  problem  too  large  to  encom- 
pass in  so  short  a time.  Dr.  William 
E.  Mosher,  ’99,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, reported  to  the  Alumni  Coun- 
cil on  Monday  afternoon.  He  gave  a 
brief  review  of  the  answers  to  the 
questionnaires  sent  out  last  summer. 
He  told  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee  and  read  the  tentative  re- 
ports of  some  of  the  sub-committees, 
but  stated  that  final  conclusions  had 
not  been  reached  and  the  committee 
did  not  yet  feel  in  a position  to  give 
publicity  to  their  findings.  His  in- 
dication of  the  progress  and  direction 
of  the  committee’s  work  was  most  en- 
couraging. With  assigned  tasks  to 
work  upon,  meanwhile,  the  members 
are  to  assemble  again  just  before 
commencement. 


Exchange  Greetings 

On  February  22,  the  Alumni  Coun- 
cil, at  its  meeting,  voted  to  send 
greetings  to  President  King  and  the 
following  night  letter  was  sent:  “The 
Alumni  Council  sends  greetings.  The 
members  of  Dr.  Mosher’s  committee 
have  been  diligently  educating  them- 
selves for  three  days.  Your  annual 
report  has  been  indispensable.  We 
regret  that  you  and  Mrs.  King  will 
not  be  present  to  welcome  us  at  the 
reception  this  evening.  We  look  for- 
ward to  meeting  you  both  in  June.” 
On  February  23rd,  President  King 
wired  in  reply:  "Accept  our  deep  ap- 

preciation of  your  message.  Most 
sorry  to  be  absent.  Greatly  value 
your  cooperation.” 

Evidently  the  weather  in  Hawaii 
was  somewhat  different  than  in  Ober- 
lin  on  the  22nd,  for  the  following 
cablegram  was  received  from  the 
Chapter  there  which  was  holding  an 
Oberlin  reunion  on  Waikiki  beach: 
“ Greetings  Alumni  Homecoming.” 
(Signed)  Hawaii  Swimming  Party. 


Oberlin  Anniversary 

Dr.  Bohn,  Dr.  Graham  and  Mr. 
Thurston  have  been  appointed  a fac- 
ulty committee  to  arrange  plans  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  John  Fred- 
erick Oberlin,  which  occurs  on  June 
2,  1926. 


New  Laboratory 

A north  basement  room  in  Sever- 
ance Laboratory  has  been  made  into 
a physiological  laboratory  for  the  use 
of  Dr.  Alfred  P.  Lothrop,  Associate 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 


Professor  Lybyer  Gives 

Professor  A.  H.  Lybyer,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  history  department  of 
the  Oberlin  faculty  and  now  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  has  just  given 
$40,000  to  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami.  Dr.  Lybyer  has  had 
real  estate  holdings  at  Coconut  Grove, 
Florida,  for  a number  of  years,  and  is 
reputed  to  have  profited  greatly  by 
the  increased  value  of  his  land. 


Wirkler  Twenty  Years  as 
Glee  Club  Head 

The  home  concert  of  the  Oberlin 
College  Glee  club  at  Finney  chapel 
Saturday  night,  February  6,  drew  the 
usual  capacity  house  and  gave  a full 
measure  of  enjoyment  to  those  pres- 
ent. This  year  marks  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  administration  of 
Jack  Wirkler  as  director  and  his 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  a member 
of  the  club.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  year  after  year  record 
of  successes  of  the  club  and  its  pres- 
ent high  standing  among  musical  or- 
ganizations of  American  colleges  is 
due  in  very  great  degree  to  the  un- 


tiring efforts  and  the  intelligent  di- 
rection and  management  of  Mr.  Wirk- 
ler. It  is  unusual  to  find  at  the  head 
of  such  an  organization  one  who  has 
the  double  gift  of  a broad  knowledge 
of  music  and  an  efficient  mastery  of 
business  and  administration.  The 
twenty-five  years  of  service  of  Mr. 
Wirkler  are  not  to  be  taken  to  mean 
that  he  is  gathering  years  to  any 
alarming  extent.  Despite  the  trials  of 
a glee  club  director  and  manager  he 
remains  one  of  the  youngest  members 
of  the  college  faculty. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  program 
this  year  was  an  opera  burlesque, 
Cleopatra,  written  by  a former 
Oberlin  student,  John  W.  Brigham, 
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professor  of  voice  at  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  college, 
Stillwater,  Okla.  This  proved  a popu- 
lar number.  The  program  was  lighter 
than  has  been  the  custom  at  the  home 
concerts  and  the  change  found  favor. 


Savage  Again  Declines  Offer 
of  New  York  University 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage,  despite  his 
declination  last  summer,  was  invited 
again  this  winter  to  become  the  ad- 
ministrative head  of  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  at  New  York 
University.  This  would  mean  the  or- 
ganization and  up-building  of  a gradu- 
ate school  of  physical  education  as 
well  as  direction  of  all  undergrad- 
uate work. 

The  work  in  Oberlin  inaugurated  by 
Dr.  Leonard  and  carried  on  by  him 
and  Professor  Savage  and  since  Dr. 
Leonard’s  death  with  Mr.  Savage  as 
head  of  the  department  has  an  inter- 
national reputation. 

The  invitation  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity is  a fine  recognition  of  the 
work  of  Professor  Savage  and  this 
department  in  Oberlin.  Professor 
Savage’s  keen  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  education  along  real 
educational  lines  and  the  opportunity 
here  offered  to  start  from  the  ground 
and  build  something  new  made  the 
offer  very  tempting.  After  careful 
consideration,  however,  he  has  de- 
cided to  continue  in  Oberlin. 


Oberlin  Represented  on 
Commission 

Oberlin  graduates  have  always  been 
prominent  in  national  as  well  as  lo- 
cal Congregational  church  enterprises. 
The  latest  recognition  of  this  fact  is 
the  selection  of  four  Oberlin  men  and 
the  wife  of  an  Oberlin  man  for  places 
on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Commission  on  Missions  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Congregational 
Churches  in  America.  The  offices  of 
the  commission  are  to  be  at  287  4th 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Frederick  F.  Fagley,  who  stud- 
ied in  the  Graduate  School  of  Theol- 
ogy and  received  his  master’s  degree 
in  1910,  has  been  loaned  by  the  Na- 
tional Council,  of  which  he  is  Asso- 
ciate Executive  Secretary,  to  act  for 
the  coming  year  as  secretary  of  the 
commission.  As  associate  secretary, 
Mrs.  Franklin  Warner,  long  promi- 
nent in  missionary  affairs,  has  been 
appointed.  Though  Mrs.  Warner 
never  attended  Oberlin,  her  husband 


graduated  there  in  '98  and  her  two 
sons  attended  there,  one  taking  his 
degree  in  ’21.  The  office  secretary  is 
Rev.  Harold  G.  Vincent,  ’06,  who,  for 
a number  of  years,  has  been  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

Rev.  Herbert  D.  Rugg,  ex-’14,  has 
resigned  his  position  as  religious  edi- 
tor of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  to 
become  editorial  and  publicity  secre- 
tary. 

Rev.  John  Stapleton,  ’05,  of  the 
Westchester  Congregational  church 
of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  becomes  field 
secretary  with  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  sixth  member  of  the  executive 
committee  is  Rev.  A.  E.  Johnson  of 
Syracuse,  who  will  act  as  field  secre- 
tary with  headquarters  at  New  York. 


President  McClelland  Served 
Long  and  Ably 

Dr.  Thomas  McClelland,  ’75,  died 
in  Galesburg,  Illinois,  on  January  29, 
after  a long  illness.  Born  in  Ire- 
land in  1846,  Mr.  McClelland  was 
eighty  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Al- 
though identified  with  other  institu- 
tions as  student  and  teacher,  it  is 
with  Knox  College  that  his  name  is 
usually  linked,  since,  for  seventeen 
years,  1900-1917,  he  served  as  presi- 
dent, and  since  that  time  has  been 
president-emeritus  and  a member  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  Of  his  admin- 
istration, President  Albert  Britt  of 
Knox  says:  “ In  1900  Dr.  McClelland 
found  Knox  College  small,  struggling 
with  debt,  halting  at  the  transition 
point  between  the  old  and  new  in 
the  standards  in  education.  He  left 
it  in  1917,  free  from  debt  and  on  the 
road  to  greater  things  and  to  higher 
standards  in  both  equipment  and  edu- 
cational prestige.” 

On  account  of  the  educational  work 
done  by  Dr.  McClelland,  Tabor  Col- 
lege conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  University  of 
Illinois  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  as 
did  also  Grinnell  College. 

An  editorial  in  a Galesburg  paper 
sums  up  his  life  and  influence  as  fol- 
lows: "Dr.  McClelland  was  a man  of 
the  finest  character,  true,  and  lovable, 
and  his  memory  will  ever  be  held 
here  in  affectionate  regard.  The 
thousands  of  students  who  came 
under  his  charge  will  testify  to  the 
fine  and  noble  influence  that  he  ex- 
erted on  their  lives.  In  every  way 
he  exemplified  the  Christian  gentle- 
man. One  could  say  with  truthful- 


ness that  the  college  is  his  mon- 
ument. He  was  a man  of  unfailing 
courtesy,  and  of  sincerity  of  life  and 
purpose.” 


A.  M.  Credit  Toward  B.  D. 

The  college  announces  that  here- 
after credit  toward  an  A.M.  degree 
may  also  be  credited  toward  a B.  D. 
degree.  Heretofore  no  duplicate 
credit  has  been  permitted.  Not  more 
than  fifteen  hours  work  will  be  so 
credited,  and  one  must  have  com- 
pleted his  A.M.  work  first.  The  de- 
grees cannot  be  taken  simultaneously 
and  have  the  work  credited  on  both 
degrees.  This  change  of  policy  is 
more  in  keeping  with  that  in  other 
schools  of  theology. 


A New  Arrangement 
Arrangements  for  the  Christmas  re- 
cess for  next  year  have  just  been  an- 
nounced by  the  college.  Instead  of 
vacation  running  from  Wednesday  to 
Wednesday,  as  usual  in  the  past,  it 
will  begin  at  noon,  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 18,  and  close  at  8 a .m.  Tuesday, 
January  4. 


Professor  Root  Vice- 
Chairman 

Professor  Azariah  Root  has  been 
elected  vice-chairman  of  the  General 
Faculty  to  succeed  Dr.  E.  I.  Bosworth, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  years,  had  held  the  office  the 
past  twenty  years. 


Declamation  Contest 

Under  the  auspices  of  Phi  Kappa 
Pi  a high  school  declamation  contest 
will  occur  on  March  27.  The  con- 
testants come  from  northern  Ohio 
schools. 


“O”  Club  Circus 

The  Varsity  “O”  Club  gave  a cir- 
cus in  Finney  Chapel  in  February  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  re- 
furnish their  club  room  in  the  Men’s 
Building  and  provide  entertainment 
for  visiting  high  school  boys.  About 
four  hundred  dollars  was  cleared. 


An  Oberlin  luncheon  was  held  at 
the  Anna  Magnuson  Tea  Room  in 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  in  January,  and 
sixteen  former  students  and  alumni 
of  Oberlin  attended.  Miss  Minnie 
Adams,  '03,  had  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements. 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of 
Chicago 

Forty-five  were  present  at  the 
luncheon  of  the  Oberlin  Women’s 
Club  of  Chicago  at  the  Morrison 
Hotel  January  23rd.  Miss  Alice 
Ward,  ’15,  told  some  of  her  interest- 
ing experiences  in  the  Orient  during 
her  recent  trip  around  the  world. 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  houses  and  Oberlin  grad- 
uates seemed  to  appear  as  if  by  magic 
at  nearly  every  stopping  place.  By 
happy  accident,  a piano  was  discov- 
ered in  the  corner  of  the  room  and 
Miss  Ward  was  persuaded  to  sing  one 
of  the  beautiful  Hawaiian  songs. 
Mrs.  Helen  W.  Martin,  '85,  gave  her 
greetings  to  the  club  and  the  club 
sent  greetings  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mar- 
tin Rood,  ’16,  and  small  son,  Charles 
Martin  Rood.  We  hope  to  hear  from 
Miss  Annie  Pinneo,  ’99,  at  our  next 
meeting. 


Pittsburgh  Alumnae 

' The  Oberlin  Alumnae  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  have  been  conducting 
a series  of  bridge  parties  this  win- 
ter. In  January  they  held  a bake 
sale,  proceeds  of  which  are  to  apply 
on  the  group  pledge  of  $5,000. 


Tri-City  Group  Organize 

The  new  Tri-City  Chapter  (Albany, 
Troy,  and  Schenectady)  held  a din- 
ner at  the  Hampton  Hotel  in  Albany, 
where  the  guest  of  honor  was  Dr.  W. 
F.  Bohn.  About  twenty  people  were 
present  and  organized  the  Oberlin 
people  of  the  Capitol  District,  electing 
as  president,  Edward  T.  Heald,  ’07, 
136  Maple  Avenue,  Troy;  as  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Ida  Henderson  Phillips,  ’10, 
of  Delmar,  N.  Y.,  and  as  Treasurer, 
Harry  J.  Swan,  ’19,  181  North  Pearl 
Street,  Albany. 


At  Springfield,  Ohio 

Mr.  Wynn  C.  Fairfield,  '07,  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a meeting  of  alumni 
in  Springfield,  Ohio,  recently.  There 
were  twenty-two  present,  two  being 
from  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Fairfield  spoke  about  the 
special  alumni  committee  on  “ How 
May  the  College  Test  Its  Product" 
and  told  about  his  work  in  Shansi. 
The  question  of  organizing  a local 
chapter  was  discussed,  but  no  definite 
action  was  taken.  Albert  Eckert,  ’08, 
had  charge  of  the  affair. 


'54— Mrs.  Mary  Hall  Johnson,  oldest 
and  earliest  graduate  of  Oberlin  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  passed  away  at  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  February  5,  1920. 

’03— Frances  Andrews  Tenney  died  Feb- 
ruary G,  at  her  home  In  Oberlin.  She  was 
the  widow  of  Major  Luman  H.  Tenney, 
who  served  through  the  Civil  War  in  the 
2nd  Ohio  Volunteer  Cavalry.  After  his 
death,  in  1880,  Mrs.  Tenney  and  her  chil- 
dren returned  to  the  old  home  of  her 
parents  In  Oberlin. 

Ex-’GS— Mrs.  Abram  N.  Marring  (Ella 
M.  Hancock),  now  in  her  80th  year,  re- 
calls with  pleasure  her  days  in  Oberlin 
under  ' the  instruction  of  President  Finney, 
Professors  Churchill  and  Fairchild,  and 
her  residence  in  the  home  of  Deacon  Al- 
fred Beecher.  Mrs.  Marring,  who  was 
the  youngest  member  of  her  class,  had 
to  drop  out  of  college  on  account  of  ill 
health.  She  married  in  1870  and  in  1875 
moved  to  Lineville,  Iowa,  where  she  has 
lived  ever  since. 

Acad.  ex-’74— John  F.  Ransom,  music 
teacher  and  chorus  conductor  for  many 
years  in  Boston,  recently  led,  in  Ford 
Hall,  a Mid-Winter  Musical  Festival  of 
several  hundred  voices  and  the  Ancrum 
School  Glee  Club.  Mr.  Ransom’s  address 
Is  Lotus  Male  Quartette,  25  Huntington 
Avenue,  Boston. 

’77— Dr.  Archibald  Hadden,  mayor  of 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  a 
Director  of  the  Great  Lakes  Harbor  Asso- 
ciation (American  and  Canadian),  which 
his  recently  been  organized  to  protest 
against  the  attempt  of  Chicago  to  divert 
water  from  Lake  Michigan. 

*78 — William  B.  McIntyre,  for  forty-six 
years  a prominent  member  of  the  bar  at 
Minneapolis,  died  suddenly  January  5, 
192G.  He  was  born  at  Shelby,  Ohio,  April 
22,  1850.  On  his  maternal  side  he  was  a 
descendant  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  He 
was  a deep  student  of  the  Bible  and  while 
in  Oberlin  he  was  much  influenced  by 
President  Finney.  He  became  an  author- 
ity on  the  history  and  law  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  an  officer  In  the 
church  at  Minneapolis.  Mrs.  McIntyre, 
who  survives  him,  was  Clara  Donnell, 
from  Greensburg,  Ind.  She  studied  in 
Oberlin  .from  1873-77.  Their  daughters, 
Miss  Ethel  and  Mrs.  Lois  Deming,  are 
living  with  Mrs.  McIntyre  in  Minneap- 
olis. 

’78— General  Wilder  S.  Metcalf  of  Law- 


rence, Ivans.,  is  President  of  the  Liberty 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Topeka.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  National  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion  and  of  the 
Legion’s  Endowment  Fund  directors. 

C.  ’82— Mrs.  Dan  F.  Bradley  represents 
the  Protestant  churches  on  a committee 
representing  Protestant,  Catholic  and 
Jewish  churches  which,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Cleveland  Girls’  Council,  is 
planning  a mother  and  daughter  week 
In  Cleveland,  April  18-24. 

’84— The  Missionary  Herald  for  January 
contains  a most  interesting  article  by 
Luella  Miner  entitled  “ In  the  Home  of 
Marshal  Feng.”  Miss  Miner  knows  his 
home  and  family  as  no  other  American, 
does. 

C.  ’85— Helen  Tupper  Kinder  died  at 
her  home  In  Findlay,  Ohio,  October  29, 
1925.  She  had  been  in  111  health  for  some 
years,  but  her  death  was  an  unexpected 
shock.  Mrs.  Kinder  had  been  very  active 
in  church  and  club  work  and  on  account 
of  her  Interest  in  music  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  libraries,  was  well 
known  throughout  that  section  of  the 
state. 

‘88— Dr.  Carl  S.  Patton  was  one  of  the 
Earl  lecturers  at  the  Sixth  Interdenomina- 
tional Pastoral  Conference  held  at  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  early  in  February  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion. 
His  subject  was  “ The  Minister  and  His 
Books.” 

'SS— Thomas  D.  Wood  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity is  joint  author  of  “ Health 
Through  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Diseases,”  which  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  the  World  Book  Company,  New 
York. 

'89— Dr.  Maynard  M.  Metcalf,  who  expect- 
ed to  return  about  March  1st  from  his  six 
months  Biological  Research  trip  to  South 
America,  recently  made  an  address  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Rotary  Club  at  Ancon, 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

’90— Charles  A.  Ivofoid  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  a member  of  the  Earl  lecture- 
ship committee  at  that  University.  It 
Is  this  committee  that  secured  the  services 
of  several  distinguished  speakers  at  the 
Sixth  Pastoral  Conference  held  at  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  in  February. 

*91— In  the  New  York  Evening  Post  for 
February  2 is  an  article  concerning  Sen- 
ator Seabury  C.  Mastick,  under  the  cap- 
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tion.  “ The  Mirror  of  Albany.”  It  says 
In  part:  “ He  is  that  clear-brained,  stu- 

dious. persistent  type  that  always  seems 
bound  to  win  and  usually  does.  Though 
he  doesn’t  talk  much  and  possesses  a 
really  uncanny  facility  for  staying  out  of 
the  newspapers,  I doubt  if  any  list  of 
the  dozen  most  capable  men  at  the  Cap- 
itol could  be  compiled  without  Mr.  Mas- 
tick’s  name  being  among  them.” 

’Ol— Mrs.  William  A.  SIddall  (Minnie 
Beard)  was  elected  second  vice-president 
of  the  Cleveland  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  Febru- 
ary 2. 

’93— Members  of  this  class  who  live  in 
Oberlin  had  a luncheon  together  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  F.  B Bridgman  Those  present  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Savage,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Ileacox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Upton, 
Miss  Esther  Close,  Miss  Susan  Hinman 
and  Miss  Etta  Wright. 

’96— Andrew  Auten  has  opened  an  office 
at  805  Forsyth  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  is  doing  landscape  work  there.  lie 
says  it  is  a wonderful  country  and  full 
of  possibilities. 

’96,  T.  ’99—  II.  William  Stiles  has  just 
accepted  a call  to  Ada,  Minn.,  where  he 
will  take  up  the  work  at  once.  This  was 
his  first  pastorate  twenty-five  years  ago. 

’97— Charles  K.  Tracy  is  entering  upon 
a new  field  of  pastoral  service  in  Elm- 
wood, a new  parish  on  the  west  sde  of 
the  city  of  Hartford.  There  has  for  many 
years  been  a community  there,  with  a 
little  chapel;  but  four  years  ago  the 
church  was  organized  with  a constituency 
of  three  hundred  families.  Mr.  Tracy 
finds  in  Elmwood  the  prospect  of  a new 
church  building  and  Parish  house  as  the 
Initial  task  in  the  development  of  a large 
suburban  church  in  a rapidly  growing  sec- 
tion of  West  Hartford.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tracy  have  a daughter,  Ruth,  in  the  soph- 
omore class  In  Oberlin  and  a son,  Edwin, 
In  West  Hartford  high  school  in  Connec- 
ticut. 

’98—  Herbert  G.  Kribs  is  teaching  Zool- 
ogy and  Bible  at  the  Ewing  Christian 
College  at  Allahabad,  India.  The  Indian 
members  of  the  staff — Hindus,  Moslems, 
and  Christians— have  elected  him  as  their 
representative  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  next  two  years  so  that  his  stay 
in  India  will  be  lengthened  for  that 
period. 

’99— J.  Merle  Davis  was  in  Oberlin  in 
February,  en  route  from  California  to 
New  York.  He  will  sail  shortly  for  a six 
months’  journey  to  New  Zealand,  Austra- 
lia, Java,  and  other  points  in  the  Orient 
In  the  Interests  of  the  Institute  of  Pa- 
cific Relations,  of  which  he  is  General 
Secretary. 

’99 — Classmates  of  Karl  Zeller  will  be 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  sudden  death  of 
his  wife  at  their  home  in  Niles,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Zeller  is  a teacher  In  the  high  school 
there. 

'00— Arthur  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Harvey  (Martha  Miller),  of  Porto 
Rico,  will  finish  his  preparatory  course 
at  Silver  Bay  School,  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y., 
In  June  and  will  enter  Cornell  University 
next  fall  to  study  electrical  engineering. 

’01— Edwin  Brouse,  president  of  the 
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Mansbridge  gave  the  Earl  lectures  upon 
“Adult  Education”  at  the  University  of 
California  and  spoke  at  the  luncheon  on 
“ Oxford  University.”  The  various  col- 
leges were  represented. 

’02— In  the  Riverton  (Wyo.)  Chronicle 
for  February  12,  Is  an  article  by  James  J. 
Jewett  entitled  ” The  Building  of  the 
Riverton  Ditch.” 

’04— Robert  L.  Ewing  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
X.  Y.,  has  sailed  for  Europe  to  take  coun- 
sel at  Geneva  with  other  Y.  M.  C.  A.  pro- 
moters. He  will  be  absent  nearly  a 
month.  Mr.  Ewing  is  active  in  Christian 
Education  work  in  the  Mt.  Vernon  Heights 
Congregational  Church. 

’05— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  II.  Kohler 
(Louise  Clearwater)  and  their  three  chil- 
dren are  living  at  611  W.  32nd  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  They  spend  their  sum- 
mers at  her  old  home,  Wilcox,  Pa.,  where 
she  often  entertains  her  Oberlin  class- 
mates and  friends. 

’05 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  C.  Erickson 
(Abide  Campbell),  after  a year  and  a half 
in  the  south  and  west  for  Mr.  Erickson’s 
health,  have  returned  east  and  are  at  335 
Rowe  Terrace,  Auburndale,  Mass.  During 
their  travels  Mrs.  Erickson  was  impressed 
by  the  great  interest  shown  in  Oberlin 
by  man3r  of  the  people  she  met. 

Acad.  ’05-’08— Scott  Bowen  is  on  the 
staff  of  ” College  Humor,”  with  offices  in 
New  York  City. 

’06 — Rev.  Harold  G.  Vincent  is  to  be 
associated  with  Rev.  Frederick  L.  Fag- 
ley  in  the  promotional  work  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Missions  of  the  Congregational 
Church  beginning  March  1st.  Mr.  Vincent 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Church  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  which  re- 
ceived sixty  new  members  at  Its  January 
communion,  forty  three  coming  in  on  con- 
fession of  faith. 

’06 — Ida  Haskins  is  employed  as  Di- 
rector of  Health  Education  at  Mansfield, 
with  headquarters  at  49  W.  2nd  Street. 

’06 — Nineteen  members  of  the  class 
were  in  Oberlin  February  20  to  discuss 
plans  for  the  class  reunion  in  June. 

’07— Alfred  Bookwalter,  sixteen-year-old 
son  of  Amy  Shue.v  and  Alfred  Bookwalter, 
died  of  double  pneumonia  at  the  family 
home  in  Briarcllff  Manor.  N.  Y.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10.  Interment  was  made  at  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 

’08— C.  Willard  Ferris  of  New  York 
City,  is  a member  and  also  treaurer  of 
The  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  of  that  city. 
A recent  concert  marked  the  sixtieth 
season  of  that  organization. 

*10 — Percy  J.  Ebbott  Is  a member  of  The 
Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  of  New  York  City, 
an  organization  which  recently  passed  Its 
sixtieth  season.  Mr.  Ebbott  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Oberlin  Glee  Club  in  his  col- 
lege days. 

’10,  ’32— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
F.  Mickey  (Laura  Anderegg),  a second 
son,  Frederick  Edward,  on  February  20. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mickey  are  living  at  354 
Thompson  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

C.  ex-'lO — Don  Parma  lee  received  a 

quarter-page  write-up  with  picture  in  the 
Akron  Press,  February  21.  Mr.  Parmalee 
teaches  music  and  Is  a member  of  the 
Colonial  Theatre  Orchestra.  lie  still 
uses  the  bass  violin  that  he  had  in  Ober- 
lin and  that  he  had  abroad  at  the  time 
of  the  war. 

'll — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Freeman 

(Gwen  Jones)  are  returning  to  their  sta- 
tion In  Palembang,  Sumatra,  Dutch  East 


Indies,  after  their  furlough,  which  has 
been  spent  In  Tacoma,  Wash.  Mr.  Free- 
man had  conferred  upon  him  last  June 
by  a college  in  the  northwest,  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

31.  3.3  Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
S.  Towle  (Ruth  Harrison),  on  December 
27,  a daughter,  Helen  Vallette.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Towle  live  at  423  Bernard  Avenue, 
Mt.  Olive  P.  O.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

’12— Friends  of  Marguerite  Chapman  will 
be  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  her 
mother,  which  occurred  In  February. 

’12— Raymond  C.  Booth  of  4832  N.  Tal- 
man  Avenue,  Chicago,  has  been  made 
executive  secretary  of  the  Collegiate  Club 
of  Chicago. 

’12— Helen  Morrison  Riggs  of  Tulsa, 
Okln.,  played  the  lead  in  ‘‘Mr.  Pirn  Passes 
By”  in  the  Lttle  Theatre  there.  Her 
parents  arrived  from  Paris  in  time  to  be 
present  at  the  play  and  the  clothes  which 
they  brought  her  from  Paris  were  worn 
at  the  performance.  She  is  to  have  the 
part  of  Olivia  in  " Twelfth  Night,”  which 
is  to  be  given  next. 

’12— Sherley  Esther  Lee  gives  as  her 
temporary  address,  Wesley  Hall,  Hays, 
Ivans. 

’13— F.  Merle  Edwards  was  reelected 
In  January  as  secretary  of  the  Milwaukee 
Landscape  Gardeners’  Association  for  the 
third  consecutive  term.  Mr.  Edwards  is 
president  of  the  Frank  M.  Edwards  Com- 
pany, landscape  architects  and  ornamental 
plant  specialists,  and  has  a state-wide 
business. 

’35,  C.  T6— The  Musical  American,  Jan- 
uary 30,  gives  the  following:  “ Lawrence 

Schauffler,  a .young  panist,  who  made  his 
debut  last  winter,  returned  to  Aeoliau 
Hall  January  23  in  a program  which  be- 
gan with  Debussy’s  ‘ Suite  Pour  le  Piano.’ 
too  seldom  given  as  an  entity,  followed  by 
Beethoven’s  Sonata,  Opus  26,  a Chopin 
group,  Liszt’s  ‘ Sonetto  104  del  Patra- 
rea,’  and  * Gnomenreigen,’  Busoni’s  Fan- 
tasie  on  Bizet’s  ‘Carmen’  and  Liszt’s  Pol- 
onaise on  ‘ Engene  Onegin.’  ” 

“ Mr.  Schauffler  proved  a player  well 
equipped  technically  and  imaginatively 
equal  to  the  demands  of  his  program.  The 
Nocturne  in  C Minor  and  the  Ballade  In 
F Minor  of  Chopin,  perhaps  the  finest  two 
of  their  genre,  showed  the  pianist  to  have 
an  excellent  sense  of  structure  and  a sure 
Instinct  for  dramatic  possibilities.  The 
difficult  Debussy  Taccota  was  especially 
wofl  done  and  the  fireworks  of  the  Bu- 
soni and  Liszt  numbers  were  tossed  off 
with  ease.” 

Mo— Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  1 louts  (Elda 
Kimmel)  announce  the  birth  of  Bruce 
Kimmel  limits,  October  2S,  at  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

’15— L.  Ruth  Nutting  is  in  Florida  re- 
cuperating from  a serious  illness  of  last 
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*15-  Jennie  McDowell  Caughey  writes: 
••  i simply  could  not  do  without  my 
Alumni  Magazine,  even  in  a foreign  land, 
where  new  places  are  so  Interesting  as 
In  Edinburgh.  I've  read  and  re-read  my 
Stevenson,  followed  the  iwith  he  fre- 
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Apollo  Theatre 

Always 

THE  BEST  and  LATEST 

FILMS 


Hobbs  Restaurant 

“Old  Reliable” 
Established  1892 

SPECIALTY 

HOME  MADE  PIES 
BRAN  BREAD 

Next  to  Apollo  Theatre 


I fyou  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

try 

TOBIN’S 

...  25  West  College 

W e are  agents  for 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 

CHOCOLASTE 


19  26 

The  New  Year  will  produce  for  each  of 
us  just  about  what  we  now  determine  that 
it  shall. 

A Savings  Account  started  and  regularly 
added  to  each  week  or  month  will  aid  ma- 
terially in  making  your  dream  come  true. 
Many  are  saving  regularly  with  us  and 
you  too  are  invited  to  start  now. 

May  the  New  Year  be  your  best. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

Cashier. 


New 

Oberlin  Song  Book 

$1.50  postpaid 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
Oberlin,  Ohio 

Oberlin  Yellow  Cab  Company 


VVE  AIM  TO  PLEASE 
35  North  Main  St.  Phone  570 

Taxi  Cabs,  Motor  Bus  Light  Trucking 
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Oberlin  Professional  Directory 


L.  H.  TRUFANT,  M.D. 
15  South  Main  St. 
Oberlin 

Telephone  583-K 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 
OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Office,  2 Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 

Hours:  9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107;  Res. 
433-W. 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 
DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Phone  420 


G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 
13  West  College  St. 
Oberlin 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 

7 West  College  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
Hours — 10  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to  5 p.  m. 


Bureau  of 

College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


J.  E.  COLLINS 
THE  OBERLIN 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo. 

7 West  College  St.  Oberlin 


quented  out  to  Swanston  Cottage;  I’ve 
walked  live  miles  on  missing  a bus,  to 
see  Scott’s  country,  and  I’ve  heard 
enough  Scottish  history  in  visiting  cas- 
tles and  palaces  to  forget  all  about  Ober- 
lin folk.  But  still  there’s  ‘ naebody  like 
the  auld  hame  folk,'  so  I'll  have'  you 
send  my  magazine  again.  Tell  the  ’15ers 
who  remember  me  that  I can  drink  ten 
cups  of  tea  in  a day  and  survive.  A 
guid  New  Year  to  ye  a’,  frae  Auld 
Reekie.” 

'15 — Gertrude  V.  Ingalls,  after  studying 
for  two  years  in  Y'ale,  has  completed  her 
work  for  a Pli.D.  degree  up  to  the  point 
of  the  dissertation  which  she  will  write  in 
absentia.  Meanwhile  she  is  holding  a 
position  as  head  of  the  Home  Reading 
and  Library  Bureau  in  the  Extension  Di- 
vision of  the  University  of  Utah.  This 
bureau.  which  Miss  Ingalls  created, 
works  with  clubs  and  such  organigations 
in  an  attempt  to  stimulate  Interest  in 
reading  and  'to  make  books  more  available 
and  more  comprehensible  The  position 
carries  with  it  the  rank  of  Associate  Pro- 
fessor. 

’15— Ruth  Clendenin  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  of  Paris,  111.,  this  year. 

’15— Anna-May  Hughes  says;  “ There  is 
nothing  spectacular  in  my  little  career 
as  a Detroit  high  school  teacher.  I be- 
lieve in  and  enjoy  my  work  in  the  his- 
tory department  more  each  year  The 
youth  of  today  commands  my  sincere  ad- 
miration as  I come  in  daily  contact  with 
them.”  She  contributed  a paper  on  High 
School  Museums  at  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association  Convention  in  the  fall. 

'16— In  the  Educational  Messenger  for 
January  is  an  article  on  “ Educational 
and  Vocational  Guidance  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Schools,”  by  J.  Anthony  Humphreys, 
Dean  of  the  Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Col- 
lege of  Commerce. 

’1G— Eleanor  White  Chamberlain,  who 
has  been  in  Singapore  since  April,  1923, 
where  her  husband  is  employed  in  the  In- 
ternational Banking  Corporation,  expects 
to  return  to  the  United  States  in  June  to 
spend  the  summer  at  her  home  in  Manis- 
tee, Mich.  Mrs.  Chamberlain  will  bring 
her  four-year-old  daughter  with  her. 

’16— Leila  B.  Ileimbneh  is  teaching 
English  in  Mishawaka  high  school,  Mish- 
awaka, Ind. 

'16— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Kaufman 
(Rosalie  W.  Llehtenfels)  and  two  children, 
Madeline  and  Louis,  are  now  living  at 
4709  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ex-’IO — L.  Doris  Wood  is  teaching  his- 
tory in  the  high  school  at  Dobbs  Ferry, 
N.  Y. 

’10— Seven  members  of  the  class  took 
supper  together  in  Oberlin  February  21, 
and  made  arrangements  for  their  tenth 
reunion  at  next  Commencement. 

’17— -Rudolph  Hertz  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Indian 
Missions  under  the  American  Missionary 
Association. 

T.  '17— Martha  Bourne  Reumann,  wife 
of  Otto  G.  Reumann,  passed  away,  De- 
cember 5,  at  West  Haven,  Conn.,  follow- 


Marshall  F.  McComb  John  M.  Hall 
McCOMB  & HALL 
Attorneys-at-Law 
1014-15-16  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

7th  and  Olive  Sts.,  Los  Anpeles,  Calif 
Cable  Address — “McHall” 


lug  an  operation  for  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Itunmann  had  been  in  China 
for  the  past  six  years. 

T7-'18 — Merritt  A.  Smith,  who  grad- 
uated from  Connecticut  Wesleyan  in  1921, 
and  planned  to  study  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  caught 
under  a falling  tree  which  injured  his 
spine  and  left  him  paralyzed.  He  is  now 
able  to  lie  in  a chair  cot  and  conducts 
business  as  a merchandise  broker.  His 
address  is  Conyngham,  I*a. 

’18— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Stone 
(Gladys  Wannamaker)  and  three  children 
have  moved  to  914  N.  Allen  Street,  South 
Bend,  Ind.  Mr.  Stone  is  Boys’  Work  Sec- 
retary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  South  Bend. 

'IS— Leo  L.  Duerson  received  his  B.D. 
degree  at  Y’ale  Divinity  School,  June, 
1924.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  married 
to  Ethel  Mary  Swezey  of  Poland,  N.  Y. 
1-Ie  recieved  a call  to  the  Union  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Gregory,  South  Da- 
kota, where  he  has  since  been  located. 
On  March  21,  1925,  a daughter,  Margaret 
Swezey,  was  born. 

’18— Marilla  Ohl,  for  the  past  two  years 
head  of  the  English  department  of  the 
Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  high  school,  is  now 
also  supervising  head  of  the  English  De- 
partment of  the  new  Junior  high  school 
of  that  city.  She  has  spent  the  past  two 
summers  studying  toward  a Master’s  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Florida. 

'IS— The  engagement  of  Gertrude  'Will- 
iams to  Jewell  T.  Moll  has  been  an- 
nounced. Mr.  Moll  is  a graduate  of  De- 
Pauw  University  and  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  and  is  now  with  the  Case 
Pomeroy  Company  of  New  York.  For 
the  past  two  years  Miss  Williams  has 
been  the  head  chemist  with  the  Metro- 
politan Insurance  Company  in  New  York. 
The  wedding  is  to  take  place  in  June. 

’19— Phebe  Beard  of  Foochow,  China, 
died  on  December  23.  after  several  weeks 
of  severe  illness.  Her  father  was  with 
her  during  her  sickness  and  her  mother 
arrived  from  America  one  day  before  she 
died.  Three  services  were  held  for  her: 
one  at  the  missionary  compound,  one  by 
the  Chinese  at  the  school  where  she 
taught,  and  one  at  the  cemetery.  Miss 
Beard  possessed  a knowledge  of  the  Chi- 
nese language  and  people  that  made  her 
an  Invaluable  worker  and  one  who  will 
lie  greatly  missed. 

’19 — Kathryn  Scheid  has  received  an 
M.A.  in  education  from  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Ex-T9— Marion  Davis  was  married  in 
October  to  Ralph  C.  Young,  organist  of 
Holy  Trinity  Cathedral  of  Shanghai, 
China. 

T.  T9— Clarence  Carr  has  moved  from 
Hanklnson,  N.  Dak.,  to  Clark,  S.  Dak., 
to  be  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

’20— Ruby  Holton  is  again  director  of 
Physical  Education  for  Women  at  Drake 
University,  Dos  Moines,  Iowa.  She  admits 
being  In  love  with  her  job. 

’20— William  R.  (Pat)  Ireland  is  research 
fellow  in  the  Department  of  Sociology, 
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Satisfactory  Banking  Service 


That  is  the  kind  of  service  you  want.  And  that  is  the  kind  we  constantly  strive  to 
give.  We  constantly  add  to  our  facilities  in  order  that  we  may  make  this  feature  of 
our  Bank  better  and  better. 

May  We  Serve  You ? 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

“The  Bank  on  the  Corner” 


Secretarial  Course  for 
College  Graduates 

College  graduates  are  much  better  fitted  for 
secretarial  or  general  business  and  office  positions 
than  those  who  have  not  had  college  training,  but 
they  must  have  a knowledge  of  shorthand,  type- 
writing, accounting  and  office  procedure  in  order 
to  secure  worthwhile  positions. 

The  Oberlin  Business  College  has  gained  a 
reputation  for  training  young  people  for  such  posi- 
tions. Several  college  graduates  are  taking  courses 
in  this  school  this  year.  Quite  a number  of  grad- 
uates of  Oberlin  College  have  taken  such  training 
in  the  past  and  are  now  holding  secretarial  and 
other  responsible  positions  in  New  York  and  other 
cities.  Members  of  the  Senior  Class  of  Oberlin 
College  for  1926,  who  may  be  interested,  are  in- 
vited to  call  at  the  business  college  office  for  fur- 
ther information  concerning  courses  and  expenses. 
Some  have  already  arranged  to  enter  at  the  opening 
of  tlie  Fall  Term,  September  7,  1926. 


Purveyors  to  the 
Music  Departments 

Oberlin  College,  Smith  College,  Wellesley  College, 
New  England  Conservatory,  and  many  others 

UNITED  PIANO  CORPORATION 

COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT 

A.  B.  CHASE,  EMERSON, 
LINDEMAN  & SONS 
riANOS 

NORWALK,  OHIO 
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[ Look  Over 
Your  Job 

This  is  the  time  of  year 
to  add  up.  The  promo- 
tions have  been  made 
for  this  year.  The  win- 
ter’s work  has  told  you 
something  about  your- 
self in  relation  to  the 
business  you  are  in. 

Remove  your  own  wishes 
and  look  at  it  coldly.  Are 
you  actuallysatisfied  in  your 
mind?  Would  you  like 
more  freedom  of  action? 
Would  you  like  your  in- 
come to  answer  m or e nearly 
to  your  present  efforts? 

Selling  life  insurance  is  a 
good  business.  It  means 
selling  future  security  to 
people  who  need  that  secur- 
ity, in  order  that  they  may  be 
happy  and  serene  in  mind. 

It  offers  immediate  and 
future  returns  commensu- 
rate with  ability  and  effort. 
It  is  not  a time-clock  prop- 
osition. 

What  we  mean  is  that  sell- 
ing insurance  for  a com- 
pany like  the  John  Hancock 
Mutual  offers  to  people  of 
your  education  a mental,  a 
philosophical  and  a finan- 
cial satisfaction. 

Complete  and  confidential  in- 
formation, without  any  obligation 
on  your  part,  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Inquiry  Bureau, 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company,  i g7Clarendon 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  or 
by  application  to  any  of  our 
Qeneral  Agents. 


or  Boston,  m»**achuhtt» 


A.  R.  KIMPTON 
JEWELRY 

21  West  College  St.  Oberlin 


University  of  Chicago,  and  Is  engaged  in  a 
study  of  the  Northwestern  University 
Settlement.  Until  this  year  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  Community  Service 
Organization. 

’20— The  following  articles  by  Elizabeth 
E.  Crofts  have  been  published:  “ Basal 

Metalism  of  Some  Orientals,”  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Physiology,  July, 
1925,  and  “ The  Racial  Factor  in  Metal- 
Ism,”  In  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence Proceedings,  June,  1925. 

’20—  Elsie  C.  Eddy  Is  engaged  In  teach- 
ing Health  Education  in  the  Jefferson 
Junior  high  school  In  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
She  will  attend  the  summer  school 
session  at  Columbia  this  year  to  take  up 
work  toward  an  M.A.  degree. 

'21— Ella  Nielsen  was  married  February 
4.  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  to  Rex  Raines  Bailey 
of  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  After  a short  trip 
through  the  west  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey 
will  live  in  Rena  Lara,  Miss.  Mr.  Bailey 
Is  a graduate  of  Missouri  University. 

’21 — The  East  Congregational  Church  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  of  which  James  W. 
Fifleld,  Jr.,  is  pastor,  is  planning  to  erect 
a beautiful  new  church  building. 

’21— Mildred  M.  Blair  has  resigned  as 
Dean  of  Girls  in  Bradford,  Pa.,  because 
of  illness  in  the  family  and  is  now  at 
6508  Holmes  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Helen  Murray,  '19,  is  carrying  on  Miss 
Blair’s  work.  Miss  Blair  recently  ad- 
dressed the  Occidental  College  alumnae 
on  “ The  Idealism  of  Oberlin.” 

'22— Iluddie  M.  Johnson,  in  a concert 
by  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 
played  the  Suite  Fantastique  for  piano 
and  orchestra,  receiving  enthusiastic 
praises  from  the  Detroit  critics.  She  is 
studying  for  the  third  year  with  Carl 
Friedberg  in  New  York.  On  February 
23  she  represented  the  piano  department 
of  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  Frank 
Damrosch,  director,  at  the  Institute's  an- 
nual public  concert. 

'22— Earl  Ward  is  in  his  third  year  of 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, specializing  in  English. 

’22— Paul  G.  Cressey  is  a research  fel- 
low in  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Last  year  he  was  an  Instructor  in 
Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa.  He 
is  also  connected  with  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Association  of  Chicago. 

'22— Ellen  Ewing  is  with  the  Red  Cross 
In  Cleveland,  working  with  the  disabled 
war  veterans,  helping  them  with  their 
compensation  claims,  and  doing  family 
case  work,  similar  to  Associated  Chari- 
ties work.  She  lives  at  8117  Hough  Ave- 
nue and  Is  an  active  worker  in  the  Hough 
Avenue  Congregational  Church.  She  is 
earning  her  2-8-5  by  selling  Chinese 
beads  and  stationery  sent  by  her  mother 
from  North  China. 

('.  ex-'22 — Marion  Losier  of  Winnetka, 
III.,  was  married  last  October  to  Donald 
E.  Morrison,  also  of  Winnetka.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morrison  are  building  a home  In 
Hubbard  Woods.  Ill,,  which  they  expect 
to  occupy  soon. 

*22— Theodore  Soller  expects  to  take  his 


OHLY’S 
On  the  Corner 
DRUGS  AND  CONFECTIONS 


doctor’s  degree  In  Physics  this  year  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  chapter  of 
Gamma  Alpha. 

’22— Jeannette  E.  Dorland  Is  working 
for  the  lted  Cross  Home  Service  Section, 
•III  Electric  Building,  Cleveland,  and  tak- 
ing graduate  work  at  Western  Reserve 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences. 

'23— Robert  Wheeler  has  the  honor  of 
winning  the  Ames  competition,  the  high- 
est honor  awarded  by  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  is  a senior 
there,  graduated  from  Oberlin  with  hon- 
ors in  political  science.  The  competition 
in  which  he  took  first  place  at  Harvard 
was  a bigamy  case,  in  which  he  was  one 
of  the  prosecutors. 

Margaret  Dann  is  employed  as  a 
chemist  in  the  analytical  laboratory  of  the 
General  Chemical  Company  at  Laurel 
Hill.  I.ong  Island,  N,  Y.  Her  address  is 
10S  N.  Maple  Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  ,T. 

’23— Etha  Peabody  is  a member  of  the 
Detroit  Y.  W.  C.  A.  stall,  in  the  Bus!-, 
ness  and  Industrial  Girls'  Department. 

’23— The  address  of  Malcolm  F.  and 
Mabel  Spore  Jameson  is  755  Beulah  Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

’23— Ralph  Dewey  is  an  instructor  in 
Economics  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 

’23—  Carleton  N.  Smith  is  an  assistant 
in  the  Chemistry  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

’23— Robert  G.  Jamieson,  who  is  a sen- 
ior in  the  Law  School,  Unverslty  of 
Michigan,  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Michigan  Law  Review. 

*23— Lawrence  Knowlton  is  studying  at 
Cornell  for  a Ph.D.  degree  in  Chemistry. 
He  is  also  assisting  in  the  Freshmen 
chemistry  laboratory  work. 

'24— Howard  Towne  is  a Middler  In  Re- 
ligious Education  at  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Last  year  he  won  the 
Seminary  prize  for  the  highest  scholar- 
ship among  its  students. 

'24— Dorothy  A.  Elliott  is  teaching  Eng-, 
lisli  at  the  new  Woodrow  Wilson  Junior 
high  school  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

'24— Helen  Hamilton  Is  one  of  seven 
secretaries  In  the  Girl  Reserve  Depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The 
department  carries  on  club  work  with 
seven  thousand  high  school  girls  during 
the  winter,  and  is  responsible  for  a ten- 
week  summer  camp  of  about  one  thou- 
sand girls.  The  camp  is  situated  on  the 
Fox  River,  about  forty  miles  south  of 
Chicago,  and  Chicago  girls  attend  for  two- 
week  Intervals. 

*24— J.  Donald  Ilanawalt  is  continuing 
his  graduate  study  in  Physics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  He  was  recently 
elected  to  the  Gamma  Alpha  Graduate 
Sclent!  11  c F ra tern  1 1 y . 

*24— Margaret  Fifleld  Is  Associate  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Secretary  in  the  student  associa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

*24— Edith  M.  Lewis  is  teaching  Gen- 
eral Science  In  the  high  school  of  the 
“ Boiler  City,”  Kewanee,  111. 

'24— Margaret  B.  Hays  received  an  M.S. 
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degree  in  Physics  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  last  August. 

•24— Muriel  Hall  is  teaching  in  May- 
wood.  111. 

*24—  Myron  II.  Powell  writes:  “ For 

some  months  I have  been  wearing  out 
lots  of  shoe  leather  soliciting  all  kinds 
of  insurance.  I am  working  out  of  the 
Minneapolis  branch  office  of  the  Travel- 
ers* Insurance  Company.  I am  free  from 
all  matrimonial  troubles  and  I expect  to 
remain  so  for  some  time  to  come.” 

’24— Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Roma  Sexton  and 
John  E.  Gurney. 

’24— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Tur- 
cotte  (Alice  Lewis),  on  January  24,  a son, 
Robert  William. 

’24— Elizabeth  Storer  has  just  accepted 
a psition  as  director  of  the  Cossitt  School 
Kindergarten,  Lagrange,  111.  Her  ad- 
dress is  15  S.  Catherine  Street. 

*24,  *25—  Announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  engagement  of  Marjory  Lies  to 
Raymond  Gibbons,  ’24. 

’25— Dorothy  Stevenson  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  National  Board  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  as  Secretary  of  Indian  Work. 
This  work  is  connected  with  Y.  W.  Clubs 
in  government  schools  for  American  In- 
dians. Her  address  is  GOO  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 

’25— Haig  Prince  is  visiting  many  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  South,  West  and 
Northwest  for  educational  and  vocational 
reasons.  lie  will  return  to  New  York 
next  August.  Meanwhile  his  address  is 
care  Mr.  Aram  Gulhandjian,  1542  W.  Tem- 
ple Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

C.  ’25 — Margaret  M.  Robb  is  head  of 
the  piano  department  of  the  School  of 
Music  of  Dakota  Wesleyan  University  at 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak.  The  director  of  the 
School  of  Music  is  Edgar  D.  Beach,  C.  '14. 

’25 — La  Verne  Hoff  is  a teacher  of  Span- 
ish at  Dakota  Wesleyan  University  at 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

’25 — Frances  Littell,  who  finished  at  the 
end  of  the  first  semester,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  014  Springdale  Avenue,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

’25— Oscar  E.  Hubbard’s  application  for 
admission  to  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 


School  has  been  accepted  and  he  expects 
to  enter  there  next  September. 

25— Eunice  Dean,  who  had  pneumonia 
during  the  holidays,  has  returned  to  her 
teaching  in  the  high  school  at  Albion,  Pa. 

25 — Marion  E.  Bow  is  supervisor  of 
Physical  Education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Hon.  ’25— Mrs.  Walter  H.  Merriam 
(Cliff  Johnson),  who  has  been  president 
of  the  Cleveland  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  five 
years,  did  not  become  a candidate  for  re- 
election  this  year.  She  says:  “ I feel 
that  five  years  In  this  strenuous  office  is 
enough,  but  i will  keep  up  my  interest  in 
the  asscoialion  work  in  Cleveland.” 

’25 — Charlotte  Guthrie  has  accepted  a 
posftion  in  the  picture  department  of 
Sterling  and  Welch  in  Cleveland.  Her  ad- 
dress is  3124  Whitethorn  Road,  Cleve- 
land Heights,  Ohio. 

’25 — Fred  Zorbaugh.  who  is  a graduate 
student  in  Sociology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  at  present  engaged  in  making 
a study  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
Chicago  Commons  Settlement,  made  fa 
inous  by  Dr.  Graham  Taylor. 

'25— The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  for  Jan- 
uary 22.  contained  a picture  of  Francis 

S.  Hutchins  who,  with  a group  of  Yale 
men,  is  a new  instructor  at  Yale-In-China 
at  Changsha. 

'25— Rea  A.  Warner  has  returned  to 
Oberliu  and  entered  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology. 

’25— Ethyl  Mugge  is  substitute  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ex-’26 — Frank  C.  Gannaway  was  mar- 
ried, January  23,  to  Lois  W.  McMonies, 
at  Huron,  S.  Dak. 


Gifts  to  Our  Neighbors 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science  of 
Cleveland  has  just  received  an  anony- 
mous gift  of  $500,000  contingent  upon 
its  securing  a like  amount  from  its 
alumni  hy  June  first.  This  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a program  of  expansion 
that  is  to  include  the  erection  of  six 


new  buildings,  the  first  one  to  be  a 
mechanical  engineering  building. 

A $4,000,000  bequest  was  made  to 
Hudson  Academy  in  the  will  of  the 
late  James  W.  Ellsworth  of  Hudson. 
This  makes  the  institution  the 
wealthiest  secondary  school  in  the 
United  States. 

The  children  of  Charles  W.  Bing- 
ham of  Cleveland  have  just  added 
$1,000,000  to  the  $150,000  previously 
given  by  Mr.  Bingham  to  Yale.  Half 
of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  a new 
dormitory. 


The  University  Foundation 
of  Cleveland 

The  attempt  to  consolidate  Case 
and  Western  Reserve  has  met  with 
legal  difficulties  but  a way  out  has 
been  found  in  the  establishment  of 
the  University  Foundation  of  Cleve- 
land. It  will  have  delegated  mem- 
bers from  Case,  Reserve,  Adelbert, 
the  new  Cleveland  College,  and  the 
new  University  Hospital. 

Each  institution  will  remain  a sep- 
arate and  independent  unit  with  its 
separate  fund,  but  the  new  corpora- 
tion will  have  power  to  solicit  and  ap- 
portion funds  “to  promote  the  cause 
of  higher  education  in  Cleveland 
through  the  development  of  the  par- 
ticipating institutions.”  It  is  planned 
that  there  shall  be  a governing  board 
of  fifteen  members,  two  from  each 
school  and  five  members-at-large 
elected  by  the  other  ten,  none  of  the 
five,  however,  being  on  boards  of  the 
participating  institutions. 


The  Oberlin  Tour  of  The  Bureau  of  University  Travel 

under  the  Leadership  of  DR.  LOUIS  E.  LORD 

The  aim  of  the  Bureau  is  to  elevate  the  traditions  of  organized  travel,  to  interpret  the  civilizations  of  the  coun- 
tries visited  and  to  add  to  the  pleasures  of  travel  the  greatest  of  all  satisfactions,  that  of  understanding. 

Our  chief  concern  is  to  place  its  benefits  within  easy  reach  of  those  who  will  most  profit  by  it. 

Consider  these  special  advantages  when  you  plan  your  next  tour. 

1.  The  Bureau  of  University  Travel  is  not  a profit-making  commercial  organization  but  is  operated  by  a Board 
of  Trustees,  who  serve  without  compensation,  under  a charter  like  that  of  a university. 

2.  It  has  no  stockholders  or  owners  to  receive  dividends  and  no  one  in  the  organization  receives  any  profit  out  of 


the  money  you  pay  for  your  tour. 

3.  Its  Trustees  and  Directors,  being  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  making  profits,  are  able  to  use  all  its  resources 
to  provide  the  very  highest  class  of  leadership  and  to  very  materially  reduce  the  price  of  its  tours. 

4.  It  spends  none  of  your  money  on  high  salaried  officials,  expensive  offices,  or  elaborate  advertising. 

5.  Its  patrons  actually  receive  in  lowered  costs  and  superior  leadership  the  amounts  which  other  travel  organi- 
zations charge  for  this  expensive  overhead  and  for  profits. 

6.  Its  ieaders  are  scholars,  not  couriers,  and  its  tours  something  more  than  mere  pleasure  jaunts  and  accelerated 

sight-seeing.  , , . , , . . , . , 

7.  Its  tours,  planned  by  travel  experts  with  nearly  forty  years’  experience  who  know  what  is  most  worth  seeing  and 

how  to  see  it,  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  make  them. 

College  Credit 

Those  who  desire  to  receive  credit  for  this  course  in  Oberlin  College  can  do  sojiy  completing  a course  of  pre- 
scribed reading  preliminary  to  the  tour  and  passing  an  examination  at  the  close, 
from  six  to  eight  hours  according  to  the  amount  of  reading  done  and  the  length  of  the  lour. 

Write  to  Louis  E.  Lord  or  Carl  C.  W.  Nicol,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


The  amount  of  credit  will  vary 


Recent  Oberlin  Books 


The  New  Oberlin  Song  Book,  $1.50 

Music  Books  by  Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens 

Fundamentals  of  Music  $1.50 

Essentials  in  Conducting  $1.75 

Introduction  to  School  Music  Teaching $1.75 

Music  Notation  and  Terminology  $1.60 

Universal  School  Music  Series  by  Gehrkens,  Garthan  and  Damrosch 

Primer  $ .56  Book  2 72 

Book  1 1.08  Book  3 80 

Book  4 1.32 

TEACHERS’  BOOKS 

Manual  of  Music  Appreciation $1.60 

Accompaniment  Books  II,  III  $1.60 

Sight  Singing  Exercises  $1.60 

Harmony  for  Eye,  Ear  and  Keyboard,  by  Professor  A.  E.  Heacox $1.50 

Books  by  Professor  Edward  Dickinson 

History  of  Music  $3.00 

History  of  Music  in  the  Western  Church $3.00 

Spirit  of  Music  $2.00 

Books  by  Professor  E.  I.  Bosworth 

Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus $2.50 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ $1.25 

Thirty  Studies  about  Jesus  95 

What  it  Means  to  be  a Christian 50 

We  carry  a complete  list  of  President  King’s  Books 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS 

Science  and  Life,  Professor  R.  A.  Millikan $1.00 

Christ  in  High  School  Life,  Ralph  H.  Claggett $1.00 

A Special  Popular  Edition  of  Laws  of  Friendship 75 

M usic  Tablets,  Music  Blank  Books,  Sheet  Music,  Music  Collections.  Everything 
for  the  Musician 

Any  of  the  above  mailed  on  receipt  of  price 

A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON 

37  WEST  COLLEGE  ST.,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


OBERLIN’S  BUILDING  NEEDS 


No.  5 


Oberlin  College  Needs 

A New  Physics  Laboratory  and 
Equipment 

1 he  demands  on  Oberlin’s  department  of  Physics  are  constantly  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing. rhese  demands  make  very  urgent  the  need  of  a large  increase  in  space 
and  apparatus  for  the  work  of  this  department. 

1 he  present  situation  is  lamentably  unsatisfactory.  The  department  now  occupies 
two  rooms  in  the  basement,  two  on  the  second  floor,  and  four  on  the  third  floor 
of  Peters  Hall.  This  is  unsatisfactory  from  almost  every  point  of  view,  waste- 
ful of  time  and  energy,  curtailing  the  effectiveness  of  the  department. 

A new  building  for  this  department  would  not  only  free  valuable  space  in  Peters  Hall 
for  needed  recitation  purposes,  but  would  immediately  bring  unity  and  efficiency 
to  the  department  of  Physics. 

There  should  be  provided  an  independent  building,  especially  and  scientifically 
planned  and  built,  approximately  75  by  150  feet  in  size,  and  this  building  should 
be  thoroughly  equipped  with  modern  apparatus,  supplementing  the  materials 
and  apparatus  which  have  been  slowly  collected  through  the  years.  Immediate 
supplementing  of  the  existing  equipment  is  necessary,  also,  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creasing numbers  who  are  electing  work  in  this  department. 

***#***#*#*# 

To  meet  this  need,  there  should  be  provided  at  least  $300,000  for  a PHYSICS 
BUILDING,  and  $150,000  for  EQUIPMENT.  Such  provision  would  not 
do  more  than  make  reasonably  good  provision  for  the  future  of  the  Physics 
Department. 


